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What May Happen in Germany 


. Industrial Extremes to Which She May Be Driven 


By John Firman Coar 


first of all, on Allied action. If this action is ra- 

tional it is likely to bring Germany into sincere and 
energetic codperation with other nations, and we may then 
look for developments in Germany that will be of inestima- 
ble help in the solution of one of the vexed problems of 
modern civilization. If, on the other hand, Allied action 
continues to be irrational, one of four irrational develop- 
ments is likely to occur in Germany. Of these I shall 
speak first. For whether Germany ventures on the path- 
way of industrial autocracy, industrial communism, indus- 
trial nationalism, or industrial internationalism, in every 
case the venture will be a dire portent for Europe and for 
America as well. 

We have been hearing much of Hugo Stinnes and the 
Stinnes Konzern. Were Hugo Stinnes such a Napoleon of 
German industry as he ts represented to our sensation- 
loving gaze, the situation in Germany would be less threat- 
ening than it really is. But there are other mighty cap- 
tains of industry in Germany. Men like Thyssen, Haniel, 
Kléckner, Wolff, Kirdorf, Funke, the Stumm brothers, and 
many others, are not Stinnes’s lieutenants, much less his 
puppets, whether they happen to be tied up with him 
or not. 

They too, like Stinnes, are believers in vertical trusts, 
and so believing they are all headed with him toward a 
common goal, the organization of all German industries 
into one huge vertical trust. Vertical trustification was a 
rapidly developing tendency in Germany even before the 
attempted enforcement of the Treaty. Through the man- 
ner of enforcing the Treaty it became a deliberate policy. 
Industrial federalism, as it is euphoniously called, is now 
the watchword of energetic industrialists. We shall do 
well, therefore, to regard the much-talked-of rivalries of in- 
dustrial magnates, such as that between the Hapag (the 
Hamburg-American . Line) and Stinnes’s new shipping 
concern, or that between the A. E. G. (Germany’s General 
Electric) and Stinnes’s Siemens-Rheinelbe-Schuckert- 


i gate to normal conditions in Germany hinges, 


Union, as symptomatic of the struggle now being waged by 
great industrial interests for tactical position in the final 
line-up. 


Scheme of the Industrial Magnates 


When it became apparent last summer that the German 
Government could not continue to make reparation pay- 
ments under the ultimatum, Germany’s industrial mag- 
nates made their initial move. They: induced the Reichsver- 
band deutscher Industrie (National German Industrial 
Union), at its Munich meeting, to pass a resolution to the 
effect that German industry would employ its foreign 
credits in liquidation of the reparation payments due early 
in 1922 (January-March) provided Government undertak- 
ings such as railways, posts, telegraphs and telephones 
were put on a business basis and German industry as a 
whole permitted to work out its salvation independent of 
Government interference. Early in November, at the Ber- 
lin meeting of the Reichsverband, this resolution was re- 
affirmed and its purport was defined by a duly appointed 
committee, in conferences with the Government, as fol- 
lows: First, the railways, at any rate, must be turned over 
to private ownership and management. Secondly, there 
must be no levy on industrial capital and no effort to make 
German industry directly accountable for reparation pay- 
ments either in gold marks or in kind; Dr. Rathenau’s 
plan to establish special, Government-controlled alliances of. 
different industries for the purpose of carrying out the 
Loucheur-Rathenau Wiesbaden agreement must be dropped; 
legal restrictions on industry such as the fixing of a working 
day or a wage scale must be abrogated. Unquestionably, 
the demand for budgetary in place of bureaucratic manage- 
ment of the railways is justified. Likewise there is in the 
proposal of the industrialists an underlying motive of sin- 
cere patriotism. But it ought to be quite clear that the 
acceptance of this proposal will unlock the door of the 
vertical trustification of German industry as a whole, in- 
cluding transportation, and simultaneously enable Ger- 
many’s industrial magnates to dominate not only German 
industry as such, but also the German people. The pro- 
posal is now before the Reichwirtschaftsrat, which, under 
the Constitution, must pass on it favorably before it can 
be submitted to the Reichstag. It is not likely to be 
adopted, unless external, Allied pressure, such as military 
and economic sanctions, forces the hand of. its chief op- 
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ponents, in this case the reactionary nationalists and the 
German workingmen. 


Communism Aroused from Its Slumber 

Unhappily, the sinister possibilities inherent in the plan 
of the industrialists immediately aroused the slumbering 
monster of Communism. German wage earners are fear- 
ful of an attempt to saddle Germany’s tremendous war 
debts on the shoulders of “labor.” In the aforesaid plan 
they believe they detect the cunning hand of “capitalism.” 
They are, therefore, supporting two propositions that are 
now before the Reichwirtschaftsrat. The first contemplates 
the enforced hypothecation of all industrial, agricultural, 
and rental properties to cover reparations and, accordingly, 
the direct collection of reparation payments from these 
properties. The second would authorize the seizure of so- 
called gold values in the form of a 25 per cent. levy on 
industrial capital. Here, too, Allied policy will count 
heavily. If it has the appearance of backing the industrial 
magnates, German workers will most assuredly get it into 
their heads that international capitalists and German capi- 
talists are working hand in glove to the detriment of the 
industrial workers of Germany, and in this case Com- 
munism will again become a burning issue in Germany. 

Far more probable than either of the foregoing develop- 
ments, however, is the revival of industrial nationalism, 
but in an aggravated form. 


National Concentratioh of Industry 
Though Germans may be willing to discard national 
economic egoism, this willingness is predicated on an equal 
willingness of Germany’s former enemies. Unhappily, the 


war seems merely to have challenged the theory, not to 
have overcome the practice, of economic nationalism. The 
Germans, at any rate, interpret the economic and military 


sanctions as evidence of a purpose to increase the Allies’ 
national wealth at the expense of Germany’s. Against 
such a purpose as this, industrial nationalism offers the 
only effective defense. In this aspect of the case it seems 
like both a hard-headed business proposition and a generous 
patriotic venture, and contains elements of popular ap- 
peal analogous to, but far more potent than, high protec- 
tionism. In the second place, it implies the codrdination of 
industrial autocracy and industrial communism, for which 
reason it is sometimes styled “the policy of irrationalism.” 
One may observe the process of “getting together” in the 
recent offer of the industrialists to provide for the codpera- 
tion of “labor” and “capital” in the control of the rail- 
ways; and in “labor’s” suggestion that private ownership 
of the railways might be worked out by distributing the 
new railway corporation’s stock as follows: 25 per cent. 
among the unions of railway employees to be held by these 
unions, 25 per cent. to the national treasury, and the re- 
maining 50 per cent. among the investing public. In the 
third place, industrial nationalism as understood in Ger- 
many will not be inconsistent with the new Constitution, 
simply because this Constitution provides for the codrdina- 
tion of Germany’s economic affairs under a government dis- 
tinct from the political government of the people. There- 
fore, industrial nationalism will mean an industrial super- 
state in Germany, and such a state will be a far more ag- 
gressive and dangerous rival of the other nations of the 
world than the former German Empire was or could hope 


to be. 


Industrial Internationalism 
The fourth contingency, industrial internationalism, may 
seem more remote than any of the three foregoing, but 
this is chiefly due to its novel character. It signifies the 
elimination of national lines from the foregoing scheme. 
In all other respects the two schemes are identical. In- 
dustrial internationalism simply means the vertical trusti- 
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fication of European industries, on the principle of the 
copartnership of employers and employees, as an eco- 
nomically self-governing, but politically independent or- 
ganization, in other words, an industrial super-state for all 
Europe. In estimating the chances of this stupendous 
eventuality, we must bear in mind the extraordinary ex- 
pansion of German industry aslant international border 
lines before the war; the temporary disruption of these pre- 
war industrial units; the recent acquisition of a controlling 
interest in foreign enterprises by great German industrial- 
ists and financiers; and, last but not least, the fact that the 
industrial workers of Continental Europe have a common 
objective. It is very difficult to believe that great masses 
of peoples can think and feel and act as economic inter- 
nationalists. But given a situation in which the leaders of 
German industry find, or think they find, themselves 
facing not only the ruin of every great achievement, but 
also the throttling of every worthy industrial aspiration, 
through the political egoism of other nations; and given 
also a situation in which the industrial workers of Ger- 
many see all their young hopes dashed by the same egoism; 
then industrial internationalism no longer seems an im- 
probable contingency. A drowning man will grasp at a 
straw. We need also to remember that loyalty to industry 
as such can become the master-passion, especially if loy- 
alty to country loses its practical significance. We need 
to remember that loyalty to the cause of “labor” has the 
same possibilities. We need to remember that Continental 
Europe has been shot to pieces by political nationalism and 
that to speak of love of country is apt to provoke satirical 
retorts. Love of country is still strong everywhere you go, 
but no longer is it the old thoughtless love. It implies the 
welfare of the people as human beings, and if it shall ap- 
pear that political nationalism is inconsistent with eco- 
nomic welfare, political nationalism will become secondary 
to international industrialism. 


The Hope for a Friendlier Spirit 


These are the four possible developments in Germany 
under irrational Allied control. But we must hope that 
political and economic sanity will prevail. If it does, then 
the third possibility, heretofore called industrial national- 
ism, is likely to become a reality but in a greatly modified 
form. Vertical trustification of German industries on a 
huge scale will follow, but the resultant organization will 
not dominate national life. It will be an integral part of 
it. It will, however, also be an integral part of the world’s 
industry, and being this it will mediate between nations. 
For instead of an industrialism that will be autocratically 
national, as German industry partially was before the war 
and surely will be wholly in the third eventuality, Germans 
will develop an industrialism that will be democratically 
national. I have talked with many Germans who look for- 
ward to this last possibility with a passionate longing akin 
to our American war-time longing for a better political 
order in the world. I have talked with Germans who re- 
fuse to discuss any and every measure that may lead to 
its realization, and who are nevertheless convinced that it 
would be a consummation devoutly to be hoped for. Sneer- 
ingly, mildly ironically, pathetically, or indignantly they 
will tell you, “What’s the use? France and England do not 
want that sort of thing.” Perhaps they are right if France 
and England are to be judged by the exigencies of mere 
politics, as they might be right in making the same asser- 
tion of America if America is to be judged by the mani- 
festations of political opportunism. But if by “France” 
and “England” they mean the French people and English 
people, they are most certainly mistaken. Therein lies the 
great problem of the present. How are these peoples to un- 
derstand each other? What at any rate can be done to 
create conditions that make mutual understanding less 
difficult than at the present moment? 
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12th- February -22nd 


On, month stands mother to two deathless sons, 


And as, today, we scan the paths they trod, 


We ask what secret through their stories runs:— 


“They served men best because they first served God.” 
WARWICK JAMES PRICE 
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Historic Glimpses 


By Wightman F’. Melton 
I, 
(Black Mammy’s Lullaby, 1855.) 
Go t’ sleep, lil’ honey, white chile, 
Ol’ mammy love’ you so 
It mos’ nigh breck ’er heaht in two 
To hyeah you sobbin’ so. 


De angels dey is singin’— 
De angels all is white— 
An’ dis is whut dey’s sayin’: 
Good night, white chile, good night. 


II. 

(Slave, Speaking of his Old Mistress, 
1857.) ; 
My ol’ Mist’is she done larnt me 

Whut de Good Book say’ ob sin; 

An’ den she say, on de Jedgment Day 

She’ gwine ’o ax Gab’ul t’ let me in. 

Cou’se de angels gwine ’o do 

Whut ol’ Mist’is tell’ ’em to! 


III. 
(Dance in the “Quarters,” 1858.) 
Plunk-ity; come, Kitty; plunk-ity; plunk; 
Ol’ shugah, Lu, shugah; shugah, shugah lump! 
Whut? Dat thum’string bruck in two? 
Den pat Jubah some—dat’ll do! 


Plunk-ity; come, Kitty; plunk-ity; plunk; 
Ol’ shugah, Lu, shugah; shugah, shugah lump! 
Thum’string mended—banjo gwine— 

Swing dem yallah gals down de 
line! : 













IV. 
(Negro Slave, Preaching, 1859.) 


I take-ah-my tex’ f’m de 
A-pos’le Paul 

Whut a-pinting’ uv his ’pis’le 
at de ’Presians. 


Congregation: M-m-m-m-m-m-m- 
m-m-m-m-m-m-m! 


Oid woman, in the “Amen Cor- 
ner”: 
Lawd, dat preachah, wid a 
Pichah in ’is han’ 
He’s-ah-gwine-ah-draw watah 
f’m de Promust Lan’! 








Congregation: M-m-m-m-m-m-m- 
m-m-m-m-m-m-m! 






Preacher: 
All-ah-dese sinnah’s is-ah-gwine ‘ 
ah get shot 






























An’ den-ah-jine Phairo wha’ de 
watah’s hot! 


Congregation: M-m-m-m-m-m-m-m- 
m-m-m-m-m-m! 


Come on-ah-po’ sinnahs, hyeah de 
gospil call: 

De Mastah am-ah-waiting ’fo’ to 
save you all. 


Old Man, in the other “Amen Cor- 
ner”: 
Yas, Lawd! Didn’ he said it! 











V. 


(Slave, to his Mistress, 1860.) 
Mist’is, hyeah’s me! Dis is Jim; 
Rastus say’ you saunt fo’ him; 

He got kilt, an’ now ’e’s daid— 
Bullit hit ’im in de haid 
’Cause some yankman come an’ say: 


“Wha’s yo’ Mastah, anyway?” \ 
Rastus sniggah’d up an’ said: 
“°F ’e ain’ livin’ guess ’e’s daid.” 4 


Mist’is, don’ you ery no mo’! 
Jim’ll stan’ right by dis do’; 

An’ d’ ain’ nobody, black ’r white, 
Comin’ in dis room tonight! 


Followed -- 


Emancipation Proclamation 


N the first day of January, 

in the year of our Lord one 

‘ thousand eight hundred and 

sixty-three, all persons held as 

slaves within any State or desig- 

nated part of a State, the people 

whereof shall then be in re- 

bellion against the United States, 

shall be then, thenceforward, and 
forever free. 


Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural 


ITH malice toward none; 

with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow, and his orphan— 
to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all 
nations. 
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The Bolshevist Advance on India 
By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, M.R., A.S., F.R.G.S. 


{Unusual interest attaches to the following sensational ex- 
posure of the ambitious and aggressive policy of the Soviet 
Government in the Middle East and their designs on India, be- 
cause the author is himself an Afghan who has recently returned 
from an extended tour of the regions described and writes with 
the authority of an eye-witness of exceptional training enjoying 
unique opportunities. In connection with the author’s account 
of Bolshevist methods in Central Asia and India, it is interest- 
ing to note their subsidizing of agitation for Indian freedom 
in America, to which attention has already been called in thes 
columns. In view of the activities and tactics herein exposed. 
a touch of ironic humor is given to the invitation to Lenin at 
Lloyd. George’s suggestion to participate in the proposed con- 
ference at Genoa.— Epritors.] 

RECENT sojourn in the countries of the Middle 
A East, which are at present under Bolshevist do- 

minion, has convinced the writer that the actuali- 
ties of the political position in those regions has most as- 
suredly not been brought home to the press and public of 
England and America. Now that the possibility of a pro- 
tracted war in Asia Minor is realized, it is of the first im- 
portance that the people of all the civilized countries should 
be well-informed as to what is actually taking place in 
those lands which constitute the only barrier between Com- 
munism in Russia, with its ambitions for extension, and 
the Indian Empire. 

In order that a clear view of the whole situation may be 
gained, I will briefly summarize the achievements of Bol- 
shevism in the Middle East. On the collapse of Tsarism 
the bureaucrats who took upon themselves the burden of its 
duties were at first inclined to grant absolute autonomy to 
those Asiatic dependencies which their predecessors in 
power had labored so strenuously to retain. But when the 
first fine careless rapture of revolution had passed and 
they began to settle down more firmly in their depart- 
mental chairs, that instinct for possession which grows 
with consciousness of power, and which is no less latent in 
Communist and Revolutionary governments than in the 
more sordid atmosphere of chancelleries, made them look 
back with regret on this act of generosity. Russia, starved 
for food and raw materials, looked hungrily across the 
Caucasus toward the lands she had let slip and recognized 
that in sacrificing so much to keep them, her murdered 
autocrats had been inspired by something like self-preser- 
vation.’ Grain, petroleum, coal, copper, the very sinews of 
a mddern state were there for the taking. Georgia, Khiva, 
Bokhara, the former vassal states, must be retained at all 
costs, and minds at once more practical and more ruthless 
than those of. the Tsarist administrators resolved upon the 
creation of a vast Transcaucasian possession which would 
be productive of those alimentary and mineral supplies 
which the republic so urgently required. The habit of toil 
had been temporarily discarded by the Russian people. 
Let the burden be transferred to the shoulders of those 
less sophisticated races. 


Overrunning the Caucasus 

The Leninist Government commenced operations with a 
cautious survey of conditions in those regions which had 
formerly been loosely dependent upon the Imperial power. 
Daghestan had declared its freedom, but had no sooner done 
so than officials from Moscow were dispatched to guide its 
destinies so that it might not swerve from the true path 
of Leninist doctrine. A crude and violent propaganda was 
initiated in Azerbaijan, and here also, when a Soviet 
authority was set up, the reins of government were im- 
mediately seized by Bolshevist delegates. When, later, the 
native element displayed a natural restlessness, the coun- 
try was occupied by a Red army which stripped it of every- 


thing moveable. The peoples of these states were informed 
that, now that everything was held in common, all avail- 
able wealth must be concentrated at Moscow, but that it 
would later be distributed according to the necessities of 
each community. The seizure of Azerbaijan gave the 
Bolsheviks a firm hold on the Caspian region. ° 


The Conquest of Persia 


The next step was obviously the penetration of Persia, 
toward which Russia had formerly cast covetous eyes and 
where she had occupied a sphere of influence. On essay- 
ing its coast-line the Reds were at first joined by certain 
Persian malcontents, who, on beholding the approaching 
ruin of their country, became the most implacable enemies 
of the invaders, and have not since ceased to harass them 
in their attempts to subjugate it. But the Bolshevist ad- 
vance had been arranged with care and skill, and continued 
irresistibly. Time and again they were forced to retire 
from the southern province of Mazandaran, but by con- 
tinued raids they finaily succeeded in looting it so thor- 
oughly that nothing now remains but stone and lime. The 
rest fell after repeated assaults, and the treaty with Persia, 
which is now exciting widespread interest, seems to mark 
the end of conquest. The Shah, it is reported, wishes to 
retire to Europe, where he will no longer be at, the mercy 
of those who have already assassinated one Eastern mon- 
arch and dethroned two others. 

The focus of Bolshevist effort at present is Turkestan 
and Afghanistan. A long struggle with the White army, 
which was intrenched in Turkestan, prevented the Bolshe- 
vists from penetrating this region for many months, but 
at last Krasnovodsk fell, and the command of the railway, 
and therefore of the whole province, came into the hands 
of the Reds. But almost at once they were confronted with 
a serious difficulty, for the native population did not take 
kindly to their ideals, which clashed utterly with the 
Islamic and conservative traditions of this simple but 
naturally shrewd people, and it was only by bribing the 
priesthood to spread abroad the impression that Bolshe- 
vism was merely a modern form of Islam that they suc- 
ceeded in overcoming in some slight measure the distrust 
they had instinctively inspired-in the minds of the Turko- 
mans. 


Methods of Oriental Propaganda 


It soon became apparent, however, that if progress were 
to be made in the exploitation of the country a much more 
extensive system of propagandist work would be necessary. 
The Leninist Government addressed itself to the task with 
its characteristic enthusiasm for such work, and “Oriental 
Institutes” were founded at Moscow, Orenburg and Tash- 
kend, where men of ability were trained as propagandist 
lecturers, whose task would be to initiate the untutored 
Turkoman in the intricacies of Communist philosophy. 
From the centres indicated, propaganda trains are con- 
stantly run to Khokand, Bokhara, Merv, and Krasnovodsk, 
and these, indeed, are an elaboration of a system radiatine 
from Central Russia, the farthest extension of which pene- 
trates to Chinese Turkestan. 

This system of spreading the Bolshevist doctrines by 
rail leaves nothing to chance, for in a single train the 
several carriages include a library, a wireless apparatus, 
a printing plant, a miniature newspaper office and a cine- 
matograph apparatus, as well as accommodation for the 
staff. The most extraordinary distortions and caricatures 
of the capitalist state are painted in lurid colors on the 
outside of the carriages, and in these the laborer is in- 
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variably represented as the dupe or the victim of a profiteer 
of enormous proportions, who chews the brobdingnagian 
cigar. But the spirit with which these peripatetic fac- 
tories of pure mendacity are conducted is as remarkable 
as it is disquieting. The Bolshevist agent at each town or 
village announces the date of the arrival of a propaganda 
train some days beforehand, so that when it arrives a con- 
siderable concourse of people, collected from the outlying 
districts, is present at the stations to receive it. From a 
rostrum on one of the carriages a glib lecturer addresses 
the ignorant but not unintelligent Turkomans, his theme 
being the excellence of that Bolshevism which, he tells 
them, they must regard as the later gospel of Islam. A 
bulletin of “news” which has been unblushingly manufac- 
tured while the train was in transit, is then distributed 
along with other literature of a propagandist nature, and 
lastly the cinematograph is brought into play. Pictures 
of a humorous character are at first released, and when an 
attitude of attention has been created a “story” is thrown 
on the screen, the motif of which is a monstrous burlesque 
of capitalist methods. With this Parthian shot the train 
steams on to its next stance, where the programme is 
repeated. The evil seed has been sown, and the minds of 
the unsophisticated Uzbeks have been “enlightened” re- 
garding the nefarious economic system and ultimate fate 
of those countries which do not share in the blessings of 
Communism. 


Absorbing the Khanates 

The result of this policy is, of course, apparent in the 
downfall of the Khans of Khiva and Bokhara, and the sub- 
jugation of these countries to Bolshevist rule. But a de- 
sign of deeper conquest, of vastly greater territorial °x- 
pansion, lies behind these efforts—a Bolshevist invasion 
and annexation of the Indian Empire. 

Lest this statement may be considered strained and lack- 
ing in proof, a brief account of recent Bolshevist en- 
gineering enterprise in the Khanates should suffice to dis- 
pel all doubt regarding Bolshevist designs on India. In 
the first place, the entire region of Ferghana, a part of 
Bokhara which is easily accessible from Russia, has been 
converted into a centre of armament and general supply, a 
base on which a great military camp might readily be 
founded. The Khokand district, south of this, has been 
discovered to be rich in coal of very fair quality, and this 
is being worked assiduously, while factories of small arms 
and machine-guns, the output of which is already consid- 
erable, have been established in this neighborhood. At 
Samarkand the petroleum wells are pouring out rich tribute 
to Moscow, and are being utilized for the large motor- 
lorry traffic which has sprung up over the newly con- 
structed roads. It is significant that these are much more 
of a strategic than a commercial character. The Oren- 
burg-Tashkend railway, which at one time had its ter- 
minus at Kilif, now runs to the north 6f Afghanistan, fo!- 
lowing the right bank of the Oxus, and extends to the elbow 
of the river at Termez and Hazrat-Iman, a strategic point 
of great importance, being not more than two score miles 
from the Afghan centre of Mazar-i-Sharif. From Khokand 
another line is in active preparation, the intention being 
that this shall pass by way of Shirabad and effect a junc- 
tion with the Oxus railway at Kharabad, a few miles from 
its terminus. 

These lines are so devised as to link up with the well- 
constructed roads which Russian engineers have been en- 
gaged in laying for months past with the aid of native 
labor. These pass through northern Afghanistan to Kabul 
and through Jallalabad to Kafristan and are adapted to 
traffic of the heaviest kind. The object of their construc- 
tion seems to be to link up with Chitrai through Kafristan 
and Peshawar by way of Kabul, Jellalabad and Dakka. 
Great improvements have also been made in the Transcas- 
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pian Railway, a branch of which runs to the Merv oasis 
and has its terminus at Kusht Post in western Afghanis- 
tan. It is now connected with Herat by well-metalled 
roads. This road runs by way of Safed Koh, Bandi Bain 
and the Kohi-Bana range to Kabul. From Herat, too, 
runs a new road to the south of Afghanistan, to Farah and 
Kandahar, which links up with Quetta in Baluchistan. 


The Afghan Intrigue 


Earnest as Bolshevist endeavor in Turkestan has been, 
it has shown no less intensity in Afghanistan, where 
every effort has been made to inveigle the personnel of the 
Court and employ personages of high rank in the con- 
spiracy to undermine the influence of the Amir. For many 
months a few Soviet envoys have been the guests of the 
Amir, whose kindness they have repaid by bringing about 
an Afghan-Soviet combination in Afghanistan. They were, 
in fact, the originators of the recent unrest among the 
Afridi tribes, the blame for which, in some quarters, was 
ascribed to Afghan enmity. They, along with M. Surich, 
the Bolshevist Ambassador at Kabul, General Nadir Khan, 
and the Governor of Jellalabad, are said to be responsible 
for laying the foundation of the revolt. A large subsidy 
had just been paid to the Afridi tribesmen by the British 
Government, but when messengers arrived from the trium- 
virate at Jellalabad announcing a holy war, the benefits 
which had so recently accrued to the Afridis from British 
suzerainty were speedily forgotten or ignored and a war- 
like spirit soon pervaded the whole community, which 
gathered in great strength at Spin Dara and Toro Khula, 
where they hailed with joy the presence of twelve fanatical 
Mullahs who were at that time the guests of the notorious 
Mullah Syed Akbar. Notwithstanding that the more politic 
among the chiefs sternly admonished them to return to 
their homes, they persisted in their rebellious attitude and 
by acclamation elected Syed Akbar as “tribal Amir.” 
They eventually dispatched an ultimatum to the British 
political officer, warning him to cease work upon the 
Khyber Railway, and threatening the complete extinction 
of the “Feringees.” Heralds of rebellion were also dis- 
patched to General Shah Daula, an Afghan commissary in 
Waziristan, who was urged to undertake the conscription 
of the Waziris and the Mahsuds. 


Perfidious Soviet Treaties 


The recent treaties made by the Bolshevists with Afghan- 
istan and Persia show in their provisions a strange leniency 


-toward the peoples with whom they have been contracted 


and in this the hand of subterfuge and crafty policy is 
readily discerned in concert with the intention to weaken 
all civilized prestige in the East, and exalt the Communist 
ideals of generosity and goodwill. In the treaty with 
Persia the Soviet Government sets forth that it is its in- 
tention to deal with Persia in a friendly manner, and to 
depart from the policy of aggression carried out by its 
Tsarist predecessors. All exploitation is denounced, the 
old Russo-Persian frontier of 1881 is restored, and the 
territory taken from the southern kingdom in 1893 is 
handed back intact: Its internal affairs are to be left 
entirely to the direction of its own statesmen, and an ‘al- 
liance, offensive and defensive, is entered into between the 
high contracting parties. All previous loans are cancelled, 
and all the buildings and stores, military and economic, ac- 
cumulated in that part of the country which formerly con- 
stituted the special sphere of Muscovite influence, are pre- 
sented to the Persian Government as a gift from the Rus- 
sian people. 

Magnanimous and touching as are these amenities, they 
read curiously in view of the continued occupation of Persia 
by the Bolshevist forces after the ratification of the treaty. 
None of the clauses of the treaty in any way alludes to 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Persia. Obviously 
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the Reds protest too much. Their main object is, clearly, 
to obtain by guile what they have found too expensive to 
retain by force. An unfriendly Persia, a Persia requiring 
a large army of occupation, would spell ruin to their other 
ambitions in the East. Therefore they have adopted an 
attitude of studied friendliness which will give them a 
great advantage in the exploitation of the country and in 
the dissemination of their doctrines, while at the same 
time they intend to retain within its borders a limited but 
well-equipped force which will deter other powers from 
trading with Persia, and the Persians from throwing off 
their commercial yoke. Who is to be blamed if he sus- 
pects the motives of a Power which have so recently 
drenched the East in innocent blood? 

Clearly the same intentions are mirrored in the Russo- 
Afghan treaty. The establishment of Russian consulates 
at centres which are of little commercial but of great 
strategic importance is in itself sufficient to indicate the 
specific tenor of the Bolshevist intention, especially when 
we find that “military agents” are to be attached to these 
posts. Further consulates and “consular points” may also 
be opened in Afghanistan by special agreement. The high 
contracting parties agree to the actual independence of 
the Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara, “whatever may be the 
form of government in accordance with the wish of their 
peoples.” This will be good news indeed to the inhabitants 
of these states, who, as I have personally observed, are at 
present groaning beneath a system of conscriptional 
tyranny which is not to be distinguished from slavery, 
and who have become nothing but hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to their Bolshevist taskmasters, mere 
bond-slaves in the mines and on the land, whose only recom- 
pense, except the paltry wages they receive in kind, is the 
honor and glory of toiling for the upkeep of a common 
Soviet Socialism with their overlords. These treaties 
rather tend to belie the old proverb that one cannot both 
eat one’s cake and have it. They have been ratified, but 
the conditions binding upon the Russian signatories have 
so far not been carried out, nor are they likely to be. 


Proof of the Red Designs 


Lest these observations seem in any way strained, or 
lest the friends of Bolshevism should regard them as lack- 
ing in truth and arising merely out of hostility to the 
cause of “freedom” in the East, it may be as well to sub- 
stantiate them by quoting briefly from a document which 
recently came to hand, exposing definitely the nefarious 
aims inspiring the efforts of the Red Council of Action and 
Propaganda in the East. This is a confidential instruc- 
tion for trade agents, and is signed by Pavlov-Veltman, 
N. Bukharin, and Berezin, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the Third International, and is the measure 
of the precise value of the pledge made by the Soviet 
authorities in connection with the recently concluded trade 
agreement to abstain from all Bolshevist propaganda out- 
side Russia. 

“In aiming at the achievement of a world-revolution,” 
this precious document begins, “and the destruction of the 
capitalist régime, the following instructions must seriously 
and conscientiously be observed.” The first instruction 
lays down that “trade relations must always subserve the 
purposes of Communist propaganda.” The lines on which 
propaganda work should be carried out are indicated thus: 
“the spreading of discontent among the workmen and 
soldiers, and the initiation of strikes and disturbances.” 
Efforts are to be made to buy the press, the “merciless 
persecution” of the officer class is to be proposed to the 
troops of the several Oriental Powers, and the organiza- 
tion of militant workmen’s Soviets, prepared to struggle 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat. The usurpation of 
state control is suggested, and it is insinuated that new 
“war scares should be invented,” and that the “application 
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of terror is not excluded.” “Secret revolutionary staffs,” 
adds the order, “should be firmly established.” 

It is difficult after perusing such a document to place 
the slightest credence in Soviet protestations regarding 
Persia or Afghanistan. It would be absurd to suppose 
that the disappearance of Tsarism from Russia has re- 
moved the Russian menace from these countries, and, above 
all, from India. Russia has merely exchanged one tyranny 
for another and a worse, and it is clear that the lot of the 
Eastern peoples who now groan under her régime is 
greatly more wretched than it was under the rule of 
Tsar Nicholas. So will it be in India should Russia suc- 
ceed in gaining a footing there, and that she intends to do 
so is obvious to anyone in possession of knowledge of af- 
fairs there. 

Nothing will clear away the storm clouds like a definite 
policy on the part of the civilized Governments of the West. 
I have an unshaken faith in the honest purpose of the 
great British and American public, and well-informed 
Asian statesmen agree with me, but of late that purpose 
has been masked by diplomatic considerations, and conse- 
quently obscured and prejudiced in the minds of the far- 
removed peoples of Central Asia. The pressing need is for a 
clear exposition of enlightened policy that will restore 
faith in the aims and purposes of the civilized nations and 
block the ambitious designs of the Red autocracy of Moscow. 


Poetry 


They Shall Perish, But Thou Shalt 
Endure 
By Walter S. Hinchman 


“When your fire’s last song is sung, 
These old stars will still be young.” 
—Clement Wood. 


HEN Kai Khosroo was yet unborn, 
Ere Moses read the stars, 
Full fifteen centuries before 
Young Greece went forth to wars, 
The pyramids upreared their bulk 
Across the desert sand, 
And tombs of Ti and Ptahotep 
Grew wondrous by man’s hand. 


And still today, still preud and high, 
As if ’twere yesterday 

That Kephren’s toilers raised the stones, 
They mark the desert way; 

They line the sunset sky—the path 
Which even kings must tread— 

And with their age-enduring stone 
They mock the many dead. 


They mock—and wastrel winds at night, 
Leading a ghostly dance, 

Build and unbuild sand pyramids, 
To flout their arrogance; 

To flout man’s brief and futile toil ;— 
The stars join in the jest! 

And yet—or ever stars were born 
Was born creative zest. 


For still—in face of wastrel winds 
That howl their mockery, 

In face of stars that join the jest,— 
Forget not you that he, 

The man of only three-score years, 
Wrought here with deathless art, 

That more enduring than the stars 
Is man’s enduring heart. 
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Cabbages and Kings 
By Henry W. Bunn 


The Renaissance of China 
REMARKED several weeks ago upon the most impres- 
I sive fact of human history; how the Chinese Empire 
subsisted substantially unchanged from 1122 B. C. 
down to our own day. But observe, dear reader, that I 
was speaking in a large and secular way. 

For some centuries now the Chinese have been passing 
throwgh a succession of unhappy phases. In the year 1260 
A. D. the Mongols debellated China and imposed upon the 
ideal government I have described their soulless, elab- 
orate Mongolian system. To be sure, within a hundred 
years Chu Yiien-chang was able to expel the degenerate de- 
scendant of Jenghiz Khan and to establish a Chinese dynasty 
under the name of “Ming.” But the Mings were a poor lot. 
They took over the Mongolian system and administered it 
without distinction until in 1644 they were dispossessed by 
the Manchus, a race to whom the system was congenial. 
But the system, so alien to the Chinese genius, was never 
completely naturalized in China; it never extinguished the 
ideal government of the literati. It’s most unfortunate 
effect was to discourage the free and joyous play of the 
Chinese intellect. It cast a blight on Chinese art; so that 
in China, the Ideal Country, there has actually grown up 
that most damnable of things, a School of Realism. But in 
1911 the Ch’ings were evicted, and a so-called republic was 
established. 

“Republic.”—Ask Mr. Bland about that. He knows. What 
the philosophical observer sees is a repetition of the condi- 
tions which prevailed in the latter days of the Chou dynasty 
(i. e., about 650-250 B. C.). The Tuchuns, who have parceled 
out the empire among themselves, correspond to the king- 
lings or feudal barons of those ancient days, and the Presi- 
dent may be likened to the last fainéant Chou Emperor, 
Nang-wang. The aforesaid observer momently expects the 
emergence of a new Shi Hwang-ti, who shall restore the 
immemorial ideal government in its pristine purity, purged 
of all vitious Mongolian tincture. 

Methinks I behold emerge from the chaos, from the fac- 
tion, the New China; that is, the Old China with youth re- 
newed. All the arts shall revive and again ye shall see the 
dewy freshness of Ching and Ch‘u, the fierce energy and 
spiritual power of the T’ang masters, the supple grace, the 
easy majesty, the supreme elegance of the Sung era. There 
will be a Renaissance of the invincible and Luciferous Chi- 
nese Spirit; and whereas now 

The languid strings do scarcely move, 
The sound is forced, the notes are few; 
soon shall “profuse strains” astonish and entrance the 
world. 
Oh, Horrible! Horrible! 

Colonel Haskell, Director of the American Relief Admin- 
istration work in Russia, says: “Where a few months ago 
the people were dying by hundreds, they are now dying by 
thousands. In a few months they will be dying by hundreds 
of thousands. One of the relief men in a trip covering more 
than four hundred miles found only two places where food 
could be had for love or money.” 

Large part of this could and should have been prevented, 
ye timid and fatuous Governments! God forgive you! 


New Haven Transformed 
It is said that the Yale authorities are conferring with 
the municipal authorities of New Haven with a view to 
gradually transforming New Haven into a dream-city like 
Oxford. If only Mr. Rogers, the architect of the Harkness 
group, might have carte blanche; East Rock, West Rock, 
how blest would be thy vision! 


An Entomological Choice 

The Turkish Nationalist Government is “profoundly sur- 
prised” at not having received an invitation to the Genoa 
Conference. The Sick Man hasn’t been invited nuther. 
Perhaps, if the British and French reach an accord on the 
Near and Middle East before the opening of the conference, 
one or t’other, the Sick Man or Mustapha Kemal, will re- 
ceive an invitation. Turkey is, in a manner of speaking, a 
European Power. As to which of the two gentlemen men- 
tioned is the better entitled to an invitation, the choice is an 
entomological one; Dr. Johnson’s famous difficulty of choos- 
ing between the louse and the flea. 

Moral Guarantees 

However it may be urged (and rightly) that the present 
financial plight of the Germans is due largely to their own 
faults of omission and commission since the great Armistice; 
however it may be pointed out, and rightly, that the present 
plight of Russia is due to an economic Bacchanalia since 
before the great Armistice: yet the argument is difficult to 
resist that the best hope of payment of German reparations, 
of recovery from Russia of Czarist debts and compensation 
for confiscations, etc., lies in international loans to Germany 
and Russia. 

“But surely there must be iron-clad guarantees,” say the 
Allies. “Ah, yes, most surely,” answers Moscow. “The 
very best of guarantees. Liens on national assets, in the 
first place. But much more important than these—moral 
guarantees, mutual moral guarantees.” 

Lenin has stolen the capitalistic moral thunder. 

A Bird-Sanctuary 

The Department of Agriculture contemplates establish- 
ing a game preserve of 150,000 acres in the extreme south- 
east of Texas, in order to save from extinction by the 
hunter certain rare varieties—birds especially, but also 
some four-footed creatures. The fierce peccary may roam 
unmolested in the mesquite of the sandhills of the happy 
region. The singular chachalaca may rest undisturbed in 
the ebony bushes, and the Texan kingfisher, the gorgeous 
Derby flycatcher, the white pelican, the roseate spoonbill, 
the reddish and the snowy egret, and the red-billed pigeon 
will have only each other to fear. Whenever one hears of a 
new sanctuary for bird or beast, one should greatly rejoice. 


Several Things 
Anatole France has renounced communism. Yet the fact 
that this lucid intellect, this satirist not unworthy to be 
mentioned with Lucian, Swift, and Voltaire, should enter- 
tain that heresy in his mature age, must disturb the assur- 
ance of us old moss-backs. 


* * * 
“Johns Hopkins needs financial aid.”—And should get it. 
* * * 


“Seven more dead from poisoned liquor.’”—Euphranor, 
old friend, it may be our turn next. 
O Caesar Anderson, nos morituri te salutamus. 
* * & 
Another Portuguese cabinet has resigned. They walk 


right in and turn around and walk right out again. 
* * * 


Bomb-throwing is still the chief outdoor sport in Fiume. 


A bomb was thrown at the President the other day, but 
failed to “get” him. 


* * #* 


I note with admiration the-latest exploit of Publicity. The 
announcement of Mrs. Asquith’s lecture tour gives promi- 
nence to the proud claim that she is the original of William 
Watson’s “Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue.” 


* 
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A Landmark in Human Progress 


HE fifth plenary session of the Washington Con- 
T ference was held on February 1. From the 
nature and scope of the matters dealt with, it 
is evident that the momentous meeting is drawing to 
a close and little of importance remains to be done. 
Probably by the time this reaches our readers the 
final adjournment will have taken place. One may, 
therefore, with propriety venture to comment on the 
work of the Conference as a whole. 
A Novel Diplomatic Method 
The achievements of the Conference may be viewed 
from two standpoints: the concrete results arrived at, 
and the success or failure of the novel diplomatic 
method employed. As a matter of fact, both are closely 
connected, and the effectiveness of the results will 
in a considerable degree flow from the character of 
the negotiations by which they, were attained. This 
point deserves especial emphasis because of the sharp 
contrast that it presents to the League of Nations 
method and the nature of the negotiations that took 
place at Paris. The problems at Washington were 
approached from the standpoint of mutual accommoda- 
tion, and the force that was brought to bear upon their 
solution was that of enlightened public conscience. At 
Paris the fatal mistake was made of attempting to 
combine in one and the same treaty peace terms 
arrived at by bargain and barter, and a supernational 
organization charged with enforcing peace. As we have 
pointed out before, the real sanction for international 
law and international agreements lies not in any arti- 
ficial organization but in the conscience of mankind 
and its acceptance of principles of justice and standards 
of conduct. It is the unique distinction of the Wash- 
ington Conference that by the very nature and method 
of its proceedings it called to the support of its deci- 
sions precisely this sanction. 
Dangers of the Brilliant Opening 
Nearly three months have passed since the Confer- 
ence was opened with Secretary Hughes’ epoch-making 
announcement of the American programme for naval 
limitation; three months of arduous toil and incessant 
labor. This announcement at the beginning was not 
without its perils; there was always the danger of the 
anti-climax, of high enthusiasm dampened by the more 
prosaic discussions to follow, of loss of public interest 
distracted by other sensational events while the neces- 
sary committee work was being carried on. There was 
also the danger that the overwhelming importance of 
the problems of the Pacific and America’s principle of 
the open door might be overlooked because of popular 
sentiment for disarmament. Happily these dangers 
have been averted and the Conference comes to a close 
with an extraordinary record of work accomplished. 


The Four-Power Treaty 
The Conference has first of all established a policy 
for the preservation of peace by mutual respect on the 


part of the Powers for the rights of each rather 
than by a balance maintained by alliances. This is the 
significance of the Four-Power Treaty. There is not 
in it a hint of alliance or guarantee, but it forbids 
aggression on the part of any of its signatories, and 
provides a great safeguard against collision by its 
arrangement for conference. Likewise the Conference 
has definitely put an end to competitive navy building 
and lifted from the shoulders of the peoples of the 
world a great burden of unproductive and wasteful 
expenditure. It has adopted resolutions calculated to 
render submarines ineffective by limiting the field of 
their legitimate employment. It has banned the use of 
poison gas in war. 
China and Japan 

The achievements of the Conference in the settle- 
ment of Far Eastern questions are not less noteworthy, 
though here, indeed, many will feel that the results fall 
short of things hoped for. In the first place, the gen- 
eral principle of the sovereignty and integrity of China 
has been recognized and the honor of each of the 
nations is involved in its observance. Practical steps 
have been taken to free China from certain hampering 
restrictions, such as extraterritorial jurisdiction, for- 
eign postoffices, and tariff limitation, as fast as cir- 
cumstances justify. But the real triumph lies in the 
return of Shantung and the substantial modification of 
the Chino-Japanese Treaty of 1915, familiarly known 
as the Twenty-one Demands. 

That the Chinese and Japanese delegates should have 
been able to reach a satisfactory agreement, with the 
good offices of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour, for the 
return of Shantung testifies eloquently to the effective- 
ness of the methods of the Conference. To Americans 
in particular this settlement is a matter of great satis- 
faction, for it rights the wrong and in a measure re- 
moves the stigma, of the iniquitous arrangement con- 
sented to by President Wilson at Paris as the price of 
securing the adherence of Japan to his League of Na- 
tions project. The return to China of Wei-Hai-Wei by 
Great Britain, and of Kwang-Chao-Wan by France, 
added to the general satisfaction and tended to 
strengthen the principle of Chinese integrity. 

Nothing could have been better calculated to arouse 
suspicion of the motives of Japan, and distrust of her 
plans toward China, than the imposition of the Twenty- 
one Demands, against which there has been such a 
general outcry. It has been evident to all that Japan 
took advantage of her neighbor in a moment of extreme 
weakness and at a time when her allies could not pro- 
test because of the exigencies of the war; but in con- 
sidering the matter in connection with the Conference 
it had to be remembered that after all, no matter how 
unjust or contrary to the principle now enunciated, it 
had to do with a regularly executed treaty, and in such 
a matter it is not easy to plead duress. There is accord- 
ingly double reason for gratification at the voluntary 
relinquishment by Japan of the special privileges that 
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infringed China’s sovereignty and violated the prin- 
ciple of the open door, particularly those contained in 
the Fifth Group of the Demands. But even here the 
real issue of the open door has not been lost sight of by 
Mr. Hughes and he has made it clear that these conces- 
sions by Japan do not by any means close the case. 
The transfer of special privileges hitherto held by 
Japan to the international consortium must not ex- 
clude anyone else, and no claims of Japan in China 
that infringe our rights under the most-favored- 
nation clause in our treaties will be conceded. 


The Siberian Settlement Imperfect 


The settlement of the Siberian question leaves much 
to be desired, yet even here a distinct advance has 
been made. It would have been possible at any time 


for Mr. Hughes to come to an agreement with the — 


Japanese delegation upon a compromise, but he did not 
do so. Instead, he read into the record a statement 
side by side with that of Mr. Shidehara, which makes 
the issue crystal clear and places upon Japan the onus 
of any failure to live up to the principles announced. 
And here is to be noted another significant feature of 
the Conference and the forces that operated in it. 
Japan yielded in the matter of Shantung and the 
Twenty-one Demands because she could not stand in 
the face of the united sentiment of the Powers repre- 
sented. In particular we had the full support of England. 
In the matter of Siberia it was quite otherwise. We 
hoped for and expected British support. Mr. Balfour 
personally was in sympathy with our position, but he 
had to yield to instructions from his Government, in- 
structions undoubtedly connected with the latest policy 
of Lloyd George toward Russia. We trust that on his 
return to London Mr. Balfour will make clear to his 
colleagues the danger to Anglo-American relations that 
is contained in just such breaches of principle. We do 
not fear for Siberia—Japan’s conduct there will be 
under close scrutiny and she will be insistently re- 
minded of her promises—but we should have felt far 
better satisfied if in this matter, as in that of China, 
England had stood shoulder to shoulder with us. 

The Washington Conference has established a record 
of accomplishment that entitles it to be regarded as a 
landmark in the history of human progress, and it has 
inaugurated a method of diplomacy that holds out a 
brighter promise for peace among nations than any- 
thing hitherto attempted in that field. If in some 
respects its achievements fall short of the ideal, let us 
take comfort in the thought that it is a fine and hopeful 
beginning and that other similar meetings are likely 
to follow. It now remains for the Senate to ratify 
promptly the treaties that have been concluded and 
thereby restore world confidence. 


Two-Thirds or Majority 


REATY ratification—or non-ratification—has played 

so crucial a part in our recent history that the 
question of the wisdom of our Constitution’s provision 
on the subject has awakened much interest. The ob- 
ject of the requirement of a two-thirds vote of ap- 
proval in the Senate is obvious; the intention of the 
founders was that the country should not be drawn 
into any international engagement that did not com- 
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mand the unquestionable approval of the nation. But 
in these times of relations at once complex and vital 
with foreign countries, the requirement presents a 
formidable obstacle to negotiation; and it is justly 
pointed out that repeated instances of momentous 
diplomacy brought to naught by refusal of the neces- 
sary two-thirds assent of our Senate would inevitably 
result in making it impossible for foreign statesmen 
to regard as of serious import anything which the rep- 
resentatives of our Government may propose. 

Nevertheless, there is much to be said in favor of the 
two-thirds rule as well as against it. The question 
turns, in our judgment, very largely on a considera- 
tion that transcends the mere arithmetic of the mat- 
ter. Two-thirds is'greater than one-half. only by one- 
sixth; but the two-thirds requirement points to a dif- 
ference that may be regarded as qualitative rather 
than quantitative. In our two-party system, it may be 
assumed as an almost invariable rule that one party or 
the other has a majority. Hence the dominant party 
may be supposed usually to be able to put through, as 
a matter of course, anything that requires only a ma- 
jority. The requirement of two-thirds carries the im- 
plication that the mere will of the party in power at’ the 
moment should not be regarded as conclusive in the 
matter of treaties; and if that implication were ade- 
quately recognized—recognized to the point of making 
every Senator vote according to his own judgment, in- 
formed by intelligent study and prompted by a spirit 
above party—the benefit of the two-thirds rule would 
outweigh its injury. 


The Harvey Enigma 


OME days ago the newspapers carried a dispatch 
from Paris to the effect that Ambassador Har- 
vey was conferring with the French Government 
for the purpose of indicating to them the conditions 
under which America would participate in the Genoa 
Conference and implying that Colonel Harvey was him- 
self the authority for this amazing piece of informa- 
tion. The State Department at Washington promptly 
disavowed the authorization of any such negotiations. 
In view of this the peripatetic Colonel, then in Ambas- 
sador Herrick’s bailiwick, stated that he was merely 
paying his respects to President and Premier. But the 
affair has an air of mystery that we should like to see 
cleared up. Is it possible that Colonel Harvey has a 
personal ambition to represent America at the Confer- 
ence and occupy the predominant position which it is 
admitted that representation would carry with it? And 
is it possible that he has presumed on his personal re- 
lationship to carry on a correspondence with the Presi- 
dent concerning it over the head of Secretary Hughes? 
We cannot believe that Mr. Harding would wittingly 
allow himself to be drawn into such a dangerous posi- 
tion. We do not want a super-diplomat acting as 
a personal representative of the President in our for- 
eign relations confusing and thwarting the policy of 
the department charged with their conduct, and Mr. 
Hughes could scarcely accept with complacence such 
an anomalous situation. We hope that the fears we 
have heard expressed are-without foundation in fact, 
for the forcing out of Mr. Hughes at the present junc- 
ture of affairs and under such circumstances would be 
a national calamity. 
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Peace and War in the Coal 
Industry 


ENATOR-JUDGE KENYON’S scheme for regulat- 
S ing the coal industry through the agency of a 
Federal body similar to the Railroad Labor Board 
deserves a careful appraisal because of its source, and 
still more because it is the only concrete plan now in 
evidence for dealing with an industrial situation that 
gravely threatens the peace and safety of the entire 
country. It is quite evidently Mr. Kenyon’s reaction to 
the West Virginia coal troubles, which he, with other 
members of a Senate Committee, investigated. And 
if the coal troubles were confined to West Virginia, his 
plan might be of some practical value. But the diffi- 
culties actually confronting the coal industry are much 
broader than the “industrial code” by which the Sena- 
tor proposes to settle them. Senator Kenyon, in short, 
has not thought through the problems he attempts to 
solve. 

Two main facts dominate everything else in the bitu- 
minous coal industry—and it should be realized that it 
is this part of the industry, not the anthracite, that 
raises the threatening problems of today. First, the 
coal industry is a markedly seasgnal industry. Second, 
it is an over-developed industry—there are more mines 
opened and drawing on capital for overhead costs than 
can earn a reasonable profit under normal conditions of 
the coal trade as at present developed. From these two 
facts proceed the various conflicting attempts at adjust- 
ment that plague the country as well as the industry 
itself. : 

Two opposing policies are contending for mastery in 
dealing with these fundamental difficulties. The oper- 
ators naturally incline to make all necessary cost adjust- 
ments by cutting wages to a profit point, and employing 
labor only when the mines can earn a profit on the oper- 
ators’ terms. This policy, in general, prevails in the 
non-union fields of West Virginia. Under the peculiar 
conditions of today this policy operates more profitably 
to the mine-workers in that field than would otherwise 
be the case. 

The Mine Workers’ Union, like labor organizations in 
other seasonal industries, has adopted a very different 
policy. They have tried, first, to secure the highest pos- 
sible rate of wages for the time they actually work; and 
second, they have tried to lengthen the working period 
in each year—the aim of the two measures being to 
secure to each mine worker as near es may be to a living 
annual wage. This is in itself a legitimate policy. In 
certain other industries managements of a few enter- 
prises have succeeded, by changes in sales and produc- 
tion policies, in largely filling up the hollows in a sea- 
sonal business, and have consequently increased the sta- 
bility of the annual incomes of their employees. It is 
one of the misfortunes of the bituminous industry that, 
so far, no one has discovered a similar workable policy 
for coal. 

Lacking such stabilizing devices on the employers’ 
side, the United Mine Workers have undertaken to 
secure a more adequate annual income for their mem- 
bers by unionizing the entire industry and forcing 
wages to a level where whatever annual time is worked 
will bring in a living annual wage to the workers. They 
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secured unionizing of practically all the mines of the 
Central Competitive Field by promising the operators 
of that field that they would unionize all competing non- 
union fields—specifically West Virginia—and so raise 
labor costs in those competing fields as to equalize the 


conditions of competition between mines there and in” 


the Central Field. In other words, with wages and 
working conditions uniform throughout the country, 
competition would be regulated by distance from 
markets. 

In applying this policy of imposing uniform labor 
costs on all the bituminous mines of the country, the 
United Mine Workers have resorted to violence without 
restraint. They have shot and killed non-union miners 
and mine officials, and have destroyed not only mine 
equipment but mines themselves. The Coronado Case 
now before the Supreme Court represents the applica- 
tion of these measures to a group of non-union mines 
in Arkansas. The West Virginia troubles are the con- 
sequences of attempts to apply the same measures in 
that field, and of a resistance to them carried out by the 
operators largely through a corrupt and menacing con- 
trol of public officers and public processes. The failure 
of the Mine Workers to “equalize” the conditions of 
West Virginia competition—aggravated also by minor 
forces—has produced the present determination of the 
Central Field operators to insist on a reduction of 
wages. The Union is determined to resist this with a 
general strike, in which they now hope to involve the 
railroad unions. 

No lengthy application of Senator Kenyon’s code to 
these basic facts is needed to show the inadequacy of 
that code. We need not quarrel with his first principle, 
that coal is a public utility. We believe the country is 
pretty well agreed on that. We agree also to the gen- 
eral conception behind his second principle—that human 
standards should govern wage scales, and the seventh— 
that unskilled workers should receive a living wage. 

But to meet these desirable ends, the industry must 
earn sufficient profits. Principles ten and eleven specify 
an eight-hour day, a six-day week, and punitive over- 
time. Yet the only provision looking to a profit suffi- 
cient to maintain these things is principle three, which 
specifies that “capital prudently and honestly invested 
in the coal industry should have an adequate return. 

. -’ Aside from the fact that competent engineers 
assert that most mines are inefficiently managed, the 
crux of the whole coal problem may be said to be just 
this question of adequate return and how it is to be 
secured in the face of a widely fluctuating seasonal 
demand. The very facts of the industry are in dispute, 
yet Senator Kenyon’s code makes no provision for ascer- 
taining them, and no provision for that reconstruction 
of the entire industry which everyone with any knowl- 
edge of it sees to be the prime condition of peace and 
prosperity. 

Similarly, principles four and five, asserting the right 
of both employers and workers to organize, and to bar- 
gain collectively, ignore altogether the threatening pos- 
sibility of a labor monopoly of the coal industry. The 
United Mine Workers aim at a labor monopoly which by 
strikes will be able to force payment of such wages as 
they consider adequate. We are quite certain that 
neither the courts nor the people of this country will 
accept such a solution. 
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What is needed, and the only thing, in our judgment, 
that will provide a base for both peace and prosperity 
is such an investigation of the whole industry (under 
public authority) as shall determine and set forth all 
the essential facts. At present, no one knows enough of 


* the actual facts to be qualified to draft a plan for settle- 


ment. This basic lack will be remedied, it is to be hoped, 
by the commission of investigation which, we under- 
stand, is soon to be announced by Secretary Hoover. 


Act at Once, Mr. Harding! 


RESIDENT HARDING has been imposed upon 
P and the result is an appointment to office that 
is indefensible on any grounds. We refer to 
the appointment of one E. Mont Reily, of Kansas City, 
to be Governor of Porto Rico. Were the appointment 
to an office within our own country it would be bad 
enough in all conscience, but we could bear with it; as 
an answer to the responsibilities America has assumed 
in this island dependency it is unthinkable. 

The record of Reily is such that his name should 
never have been considered. At one time assistant 
postmaster of Kansas City he was several times in- 
vestigated and recommended for removal and finally 
dismissed for cause. Immediately upon receiving the 
present appointment, for which he was in every way 
unfitted, he proceeded to remove able officials, even be- 
fore reaching his post, to make places for his equally 
incompetent associates. In this connection ugly stories 
are afloat to the effect that venal considerations en- 
tered into these appointments, in other words, a com- 
mission on their salaries, and color is given to these 
charges by the affidavit of a reputable man in Kansas 
City as to such overtures being made to him. 

In the six months he has been in Porto Rico he has 
succeeded in disrupting the civil service and intimidat- 
ing the courts. His conduct has been that of a cheap 
politician combined with a oriental satrap. The pres- 
tige of America in the island has suffered sadly and 
the seed has been sown for infinite trouble. 

We admire in President Harding the quality of 
loyalty to those in whom he has once placed confidence, 
and we should not_esteem him so highly as we do were 
he to listen to idle gossip concerning his appointees. 
But here is a case where he has been shamefully im- 
posed upon and the honor of America demands that 
he act promptly. Reily should be suspended at once 
pending investigation. In a few days the Senate of 
Porto Rico will meet and its first act will be to reject 
the Governor’s appointments, which are an offense to 
the decent people of the island. Then investigation 
will come perforce. Now is the time to act, if a 
noisome scandal is to be averted. 


9 e e 
Margot’s Visit 

T was, if we remember aright, Hester Stanhope 
I who, as the kinswoman of William Pitt, kept house 
for him until he died. ‘But she, alas, did not come 
afterwards to lecture us Americans. She preferred to 
mingle with Bedouins in Syria and we are the more 
glad, therefore, to find in Mrs. Asquith one who at least 
chooses us for company instead of the Arabs. So far 
as we can discover, we have no advantages over the 
Arabs save one, but perhaps that was decisive. We do 
at least have the dollars. Otherwise, we cannot but 
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be flattered by Mrs. Asquith’s forgiving ignorance of 
our existence. When, in our humble way, we ask her 
what she thinks of our eminent women, she disarms all 
criticism by inquiring, “Who are they?” She has been 
so good as to overlook even Miss Jane Addams of Hull 
House, Chicago; and to be more at home with Miss Ida 
Adams, who has the good taste to act in England, than 
with Miss Maude Adams who, we fear, more usually 
acts in America. Possibly the genius of our American 
women is too sisterly to be superior. But we think that 
in Miss Bebe Daniels there might be found for Mrs. 
Asquith a kindred spirit. The escapades of these 
artists are similar, and while Bebe has met fewer mon- 
archs than Margot, her behavior at Court would be, we 
are sure, such as Margot would approve. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we do Miss Daniels an injustice. Mrs. Asquith 
might find her decorum too dull. 

Many admirers have, we believe, inscribed love son- 
nets to Margot, but we think that Mr. Lee Keedick has 
shown a surer instinct when he selects for his pub- 
licity Mr. William Watson’s passionate panegyric of 
the woman with the serpent’s tongue. The question 
arising in our mind is as to our British friends. For 
eight years, as we understand the matter, Margot pre- 
sided over Downing Street. There she occupied a posi- 
tion analogous to that of the first lady of our own land. 
As such, we should have wished to welcome her. Had 
she thought it worth while to recollect President and 
Mrs. Harding at Washington, we are sure that she 
would have been received by them with courtesy, as 
Americans of position are received in London. But per- 
haps she would consider that dull and unremunerative. 

Shortage of funds is, of course, a mark of good 
breeding. All people who wish to be polite are now im- 
poverished. Mrs. Asquith would not be her true and 
exclusive self if she did not lack pin-money. Mr. Car- 
negie recognized that pensions for distressed states- 
men are among the first claims on the humane purse. 
After all, these are days when only libraries are free. 
We hope, however, that Congress will probe into the 
pocketbooks—even the steel boxes—of our ex-Presi- 
dents and their wives lest any should be inadvertently 
starved into lecturing the English. If, however, this 
should happen, and if the Martha Washington of to- 
morrow emulates the Margot Asquith of today, we sug- 
gest that, in London, when the reporters gather, she 
omit the cigarette. 

Of Mrs. Asquith’s indiscretions, we must say noth- 
ing. We feel sure they are fully protected by copy- 
right and we have the most profound reverence for her 
royalties. We are sure that our friends the English 
will like her disclosures of the medieval way in which 
German prisoners were maltreated. That will be good 
news for Mr. Hearst, who, as Mrs. Asquith thought- 
fully observes, runs his yellow press for the Chinese. 
We do wonder, if we may respectfully say it, whether 
the alleged medizvalism may not have been in a meas- 
ure Mrs. Asquith’s own fault. She was always just and 
kind to the Germans. Could she not have told her hus- 
band how they were abused and could not he have put 
things straight? 

Mr. Asquith leads the “Wee Free Liberals.” His in- 
teresting wife suits the party and perhaps accounts for 
it. She is so wee and she is so free. She did well to 
describe for us at such length the grey mare. It was 
the more egotistic horse. 
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Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


The Domestic Budget 


The Foreign Debt Refunding Bill 
HE Foreign Debt Refunding bill has been passed by 
the Senate, 39 to 29. All who voted for the bill were 
Republicans—a fact not too creditable to the Democrats, 
since voting on such a matter should not be guided in the 
least by partisan considerations. Attempts to tack on a 
bonus bill as a rider were defeated. This does not mean 
that the Senate is opposed to the bonus. It does not even 
justify assurance that the bonus bill adopted as a separate 
measure (for a bonus act seems as certain to come as next 
Fourth of July) will not entangle interest payments on the 
Allied war-debts with bonus payments; but it does justify 
a hope of that. 

The bill provides for a commission of five, of which the 
Secretary of the Treasury is to be chairman. The other 
members shall be nominated by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. The commission is empowered 
(subject to the President’s approval) to refund or convert, 
or extend the time of payment of the principal or the in- 
terest or both, of any obligation of any foreign Govern- 
ment “now owing the United States or any obligation of 
any foreign Government hereafter received by the United 
States.” 

The time of maturity of any obligation falling within 
the purview of the bill shall not be extended beyond June 15, 
1947. Interest on the refunded debts shall not be less than 
4% per cent. The life of the commission shall be three 
years from the date of enactment. 

Senator Walsh’s passion for “pitiless publicity” found 
satisfaction in an amendment which requires the commis- 
sion, at the conclusion of each refunding negotiation, to re- 
port the results to the Senate. 


The Election and the Bloc 

It is expected that, though many agricultural bloc candi- 
dates should be elected to the next Congress, the nominal 
Republican strength will not be reduced in consequence; 
merely (but ’tis an important “merely”) “radical” or bloc 
Republicans 
would sup- 
plant Repub- 
licans of the 
standardized 
type. 











The National 
Agricultural 
Conference 


The Na- 
tions! Agri- 
cultural Con- 
ference sat 
from Janu- 
ary 23 to 27. 
The resolu- 
tions adopted 
by it indorse 














News of the World, London 
Mother Erin: “Arrah! It’s for the moon ye’re 
cryin’, Avick! Take your cake an’ ate it!” 


the project of a St. Lawrence-Great Lakes waterway for 
deep-sea vessels and Henry Ford’s Muscle Shoals plan, call 
for the creation of “a credit machine adapted to a farm 
turnover at reasonable rates of interest,” demand that “‘in- 
dustrial labor” and capital share with the farmers the cost 
of readjustment, enthusiastically approve the agricultural 
bloc, thank President Harding, Secretary Wallace, and the 
Congressional Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry 
headed by Mr. Sidney Anderson, request the Administra- 
tion to assist in the economic rehabilitation of Europe, and 
express disapproval of the Panama Canal Tolls bill. They 
allege that “the permanent banking machinery of the 
country is not adequately adapted to meet the farmers’ re- 
quirements for operation and marketing credits”; and, re- 
ferring to the War Finance Corporation’s functions as 
“temporary” and declaring that the Federal Farm Loan 
system is “hampered in its development,” demand further 
relief from Congress. 

Mr. J. R. Howard, president of the American Farm Bureau 
Corporation, in his remarks on the Conference stresses the 
importance of codperative organization: 

The Farm Bureau will undertake to organize all the 
farmers of the nation and unite them into strong commodity 
marketing associations which will improve the distribution 
of food to the lasting benefit of both consumer and pro- 
ducer. We want to bring the eater and the grower closer 
together. 

The National Agricultural Conference will go down into 
history as the most far-reaching conference of farmers ever 
held. The topmost feature, of course, was the address of 
the President of the United States and the commitments 
which it contained of the Administration’s attitude toward 
agriculture. Probably no Chief Executive of the nation 
has previously indicated so deep and intelligent an interest 
in the farmers’ affairs. President Harding recognized the 
bad state of agriculture at the present time; stressed the 
outstanding importance of agriculture in our national life; 
showed that the farmer must have a credit system adapted 
to his needs; asserted that lasting improvement is to come 
only through the development of co-operative marketing; 
favored a scientific limitation of production and pointed 
out the dignity of the profession. 

The codperative marketing movement, as fostered by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, is a protest expressed 
in action against excessive margins and distributive costs. 
It is no new thing. It has been carried on successfully in 
Europe for hundreds of years. Within less than fifty years 
Denmark, through co-operative marketing, has reduced dis- 
tribution costs so that the producers receive 72 cents of 
the consumer’s dollar, more than twice as much as we get 
here, and through codperative marketing has rebuilded her 
entire national prosperity. 


The Bloc Loses Kenyon 


Senator Kenyon of Iowa, leader of the agricultural bloc, 
has accepted appointment as Circuit Judge for the Eighth 
Federal District. The members of the bloc are visibly 
downcast at the loss of their champion. Optimists see tokens 
of the disintegration of the bloc. For example: The bloc 
members voted “regular” on the Foreign Debt Refunding 
Bill. To use an expression not too colloquial for some sen- 
ators, a good deal of “bull” is being talked about the bloc. 


Professor Ripley on the Esch-Cummins Law 


William Z. Ripley, Professor of Economics at Harvard, 
hopes that the Supreme Court and Congress will leave the 
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Esch-Cummins law (“the first really constructive statute in 
our railroad history”) intact. Should they do so, in Pro- 
fessor Ripley’s opinion the railroads would slowly work 
their way back to prosperity and efficiency. We quote: 

The present condition of the railroads of the United States 
is most critical. No restoration of normal conditions gen- 
erally can occur without a rehabilitation of the railroads, 
placing them in position, while paying fair wages, to raise 
the funds necessary to keep pace with the growth of popu- 
lation and of the transportation load. Cessation of new 
construction, downright abandonment of mileage, inade- 
quate maintenance, are all the result of slow starvation for 
years, followed by the acute burdens imposed during the 
war. 

Should the Supreme Court uphold the law, a definite 
measure of relief would come to the carriers, because they 
would no longer be subjected to the harrassment of financial 
and rate regulation by a multitude of statutes, conflicting 
and discordant, of the different States. 


What Mr. Hoover Thinks 
Mr. Hooper, of the Railroad Labor Board, thinks the 
Board should be given power to enforce its decisions; or, 
in the phrase so dear t6 journalism, that the decisions 
should be “provided with teeth.” 


The Railway Shop Crafts and the Rules 


On January 24 the Committee of One Hundred which, 
acting on behalf of the six railway shop crafts, has been 
considering the new set of railroad shop rules recently 
promulgated by the United States Railroad Labor Board, 
ordered rejection by the crafts of all the rules on overtime 
which substitute straight time for time and one-half and 
double time pay previously prescribed. The procedure upon 
this order is to institute disputes with the railroad manage- 
ment over the new rules, and, in case of failure to agree, to 
carry the disputes to the Labor Board forhearing. Certain 
rules relating to other matters were also ordered rejected. 


A Rival to the St. Lawrence Project 


A bill has been introduced in Congress which would 
authorize construction by private enterprise of two ship 
canals thirty feet deep and 200 feet wide; one to run from 
Lake Erie to Olcott Harbor, Lake Ontario, the other from 
the mouth of Sage Creek, east of Oswego on Lake On- 
tario, through the New York counties of Oswego, Oneida, 
Herkimer, Montgomery, Schenectady and Albany, to Ken- 
wood on the Hudson. Among the advantages claimed for 
such an “All-American Route” over the proposed Lake 


Vessels of the American Merchant Marine at “dead moorings” (unemployed) off West Point 


Erie-St. Lawrence waterway, are: It could be used a 
month longer than the Canadian route, thus giving the 
American farmer a month longer to complete his market- 
ing by water; the insurance rates would be only one-third 
the rates on the Canadian route, the latter debouching on 
waters menaced by fogs and icebergs; only nine locks 
would be required against seventeen on the Canadian 
route; it would require no Federal appropriation. No tolls 
would be charged, profit to be derived from the sale of 
hydroelectric power. 

If realization of the enterprise promises to kill the St. 
Lawrence project, it should be easy to find abundant finan- 
cial backing for it in New York City, whose trade, many 
serious students of the question think, is shrewdly men- 
aced by the St. Lawrence scheme. 


Regulation of Motor Vehicle Traffic 


Manslaughter by automobile, become intolerable, has called 
forth a proposal of a new State machinery for the regula- 
tion of motor vehicle traffic in New York State. During the 
year 1921 automobiles in the State killed 1,981 persons and 
seriously injured 40,000 more. In New York City and 
throughout the State disregard of the lives of lawful pedes- 
trians has become monstrous. 

The pedestrian takes his life in his hands every time 
he ventures on the streets. In the great cities (espe- 
cially New York) subsurface or elevated roadways 
should be built to which all motor vehicles should be 
confined except business trucks, public conveyances, and the 
vehicles used by the fire and police departments, hospitals, 
and doctors; or else all motor vehicles (with the exceptions 
noted) should be excluded from the city limits. The speeder 
should be treated as a murderer; for by the mere act of 
speeding he endangers human life. We should say that at 
least 50 per cent. of drivers are brutally insolent and wholly 
indifferent about the convenience or safety of pedestrians. 
There is something essentially fatuous about a system of 
government and a pedestrian majority that allow so enor- 
mous an outrage to continue. 


Influenza and Pneumonia 


Dr. William H. Park, of the Health Department of New 
York City, informs us that the net result of three years’ 
intensive study of influenza is that the experts are only the 
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more fully convinced that they know nothing whatever about 
the disease. It is, of course, the work of a bacillus, but the 


little rascal has never been cornered. 

Experiments towards perfecting a pneumonia vaccine 
seem to have been crowned with success. Five hundred 
monkeys imported from Africa and South America have 
cheerfully contributed their bit towards this happy accom- 
plishment. Says Dr. Park: 

The experiments on monkeys have shown conclusively 
that when the monkey is vaccinated he does not get pneu- 
monia, even though he is inoculated with the germ. If he 
is not vaccinated he does get the disease when inoculated, 
and usually dies. This does, of course, mean that experi- 
ments on human beings would show precisely the same 
results. 

Indirectly, the pneumonia inoculation is a protection 
against the effects of influenza, for it isn’t influenza itself 
that is feared so much, but the fact 
that influenza is so likely to induce 
virulent pneumonia. 


A bas Darwin! 

A controversy is in full blast in 
Kentucky, the nature of which is 
sufficiently clear from the letter 
quoted below: 


President Frank L. MeVey, 

University of Kentucky, 

Lexington, Ky. 

My Dear President McVey: I 
have this morning your telegram ad- 
vising me that a bill has been intro- 
duced in the Kentucky Legislature 
to prohibit by heavy penalty the 
teaching of evolution, or the use of 
books favoring evolution, in all 
schools supported by public funds. 
This proposal is, I take it, the result 
of the reaction of some enthusiastic 
admirer of the eloquent addresses 
that have recently been given on the 
subject of evolution by my good 
friend William Jennings Bryan. 

The bill, as you describe it, seems 
to me to lack vigor and completeness, 
It should, I think, be amended be- 
fore passage to include in its prohi- 
bition the use of any book in which 
the word evolution is defined, used 
or referred to in any way. It might 
even be desirable to include a prohi- 
bition of books that use any of the 
letters by which tke word evolution 
could be spelled, since in this way 
some unscrupulous person might, by 
ingenious effort, evade the salutary 
provisions of the law. 

I take it for granted that the introducer of the bill is 
‘in close communion with the rulers of Soviet Russia, since 
he is faithfully reproducing one of their fundamental poli- 
cies. Truly we are getting on. 


Faithfully yours, 
NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER. 


International 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, the great explorer, who 
died in January on the Steamship “Quest,” 
while en route to the Antarctic 


It seems that the anti-evolutionists of Kentucky imported 
no less a person than Mr. William Jennings Bryan to cham- 
pion their cause; who toured the State, denouncing what is 
commonly known as the Darwinian Theory with great effect, 
especially in the country districts. In response to requests 
by President MeVey for expressions of opinion on the mat- 
ter in controversy, educators all over the country have tele- 
graphed protesting against the proposed legislation. The 
following, from two professors of the Rochester, N. Y., The- 
ological Seminary, is a vigorous example: 

Proposed legislation to prohibit teaching of theory of 
evolution in public institutions of Kentucky is contrary to 
the spirit of American freedom, derogatory to self-respect, 
legislative deprivation of right of free intelligence, degrading 


to people concerned, dishonoring to God, and must be 
ultimately futile. 
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Brief Items 
It cost New York City $1,000,000 to clean away 3 inches 
of snow. — 


A bitter fight between East and Middle West is expected 
over the proposal of a great Congressional appropriation 
towards the creation of the projected waterway for deep- 
sea vessels from Lake Erie via the St. Lawrence to the 
ocean. ie 


The Foreign Trade Financing Corporation, of which so 
much was predicted, announces abandonment of its $100,- 
000,000 plan for promotion of foreign trade. 


The Washington Conference 
Revision of the Rules of War 

RESOLUTION has been adopt- 

ed by the Committee on Limi- 
tation, of the Washington Confer- 
ence, which provides for a commission 
representing the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan, to revise the rules of inter- 
national law with relation to the 
“new agencies of warfare,” and re- 
quires the Powers above-named to 
“confer as to acceptance of the com- 
mission’s report and the course to be 
followed to secure consideration of 
its recommendations by the other 
civilized Powers.” 

It was originally proposed to have 
the Five-Power commission under- 
take a general revision of the rules 
of war, but the subject-matter was 
narrowly limited at the instance of 
Mr. Balfour, who doubtless failed to 
see the necessity of even the more 
limited commission, in view of the 
fact that a commission of the League 
of Nations is at work on a general 
revision of the rules of war. The 
demeanor of Mr. Balfour during dis- 
cussion of this matter suggested the 
Arthur Balfour who knew there 
was an Ice Age and hoped there 
would be another. 

It was originally contemplated that 
the report of the Conference com- 
mission on revision of the rules of war should be referred 
to a general conference of nations, the latter to be the first 
step toward that “association of nations” of Mr. Harding’s 
inaugural speech, of which we once heard so much, of which 
we now hear nothing at all. 


Resolutions on China 


Seventeen resolutions relating to China have now been 
adopted by the Committee on Pacific and Far Eastern Af- 
fairs. It cannot be doubted that two more resolutions [one 
relating to importation of arms into China (important in 
view of the heightened prospect of civil conflict), the other 
relating to the Chinese Eastern Railway] will be added. 
As to whether a third, relating to the Manchurian Ques- 
tion, will be spread on the record, we are discreetly silent. 


The Five-Power Treaty 
At last the conferees reached agreement on Article 19 
of the Five-Power Naval Treaty, and the completed treaty 
was on February 1 presented at a plenary session of the 
Conference and adopted. The first draft of Article 19 pro- 
vided that the status quo as to fortifications and naval 
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bases in the Pacific be maintained “with the exception of 
the islands of Japan proper, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Hawaii.” The wording was vague, since there was lack of 
agreement as to what islands should be considered “islands 
of Japan proper.” The British therefore proposed that a 
quadrilateral be drawn north of the equator within which 
the status quo should obtain. Finally the article took the 
following form: 

The United States of America, the British Empire and 
Japan agree that the status quo at the time of the signing 
of the present treaty, with regard to fortifications and naval 
bases, shall be maintained in their respective territories and 
possessions specified hereunder : 

1. The insular possessions which the United States now 
holds, or may hereafter acquire in the Pacific Ocean, ex- 
cept (a) those adjacent to the coast of the United States, 
Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone, not including the 
Aleutian Islands, and (b) the Hawaiian Islands; 

2. Hongkong and the insular possessions which the Brit- 
ish Empire now holds, or may hereafter acquire in the 
Pacific Ocean, east of the meridian of 110 degrees east 
longitude, except (a) those adjacent to the coast of Canada, 
(b) the Commonwealth of Australia and its territories, and 
(c) New Zealand ; 

3. The following insular territories and possessions of 
Japan in the Pacific Ocean, to wit: The Kurile Islands, 
the Bonin Islands, Amami O-Shima, the Lu-chu Islands, 
Formosa and the Pescadores, and any insular territories 
and possessions in the Pacific Ocean which Japan may 
hereafter acquire. 

This affords an interesting study in geography. The 
really important matter, however, is that the article forbids 
increase or improvement of naval facilities or coast de- 
fenses in the Philippines, Guam, or the Aleutian islands. 
Japan is protected against an offensive by the United 
States and can capture Guam and the Philippines without 
difficulty, if she pleases. 

The British naval base at Singapore is not affected by 
the article. 

Japan and Great Britain have good old-fashioned reasons 
for being pleased with Article 19. Americans have the 
joy of self-sacrifice. The cynic or pessimist may add— 
the probable sacrifice also of the Filipinos and the Chinese 
and the Russians of Siberia. Like M. Clemenceau, America 
must be an optimist. 


The Shantung Treaty 


The Shantung Question has been settled; not absolutely 
settled, perhaps, but agreement has been reached on all 
points and a treaty will be signed within a few days. So 
Secretary Hughes announced to the Conference in plenary 
session on February 1, amid tremendous applause. 

The Chinese have at last yielded on the “insignificant” 
issue upon which they have held out so long and so obsti- 
nately. That is, for at least five years, and thereafter until 
the last kopeck of the purchase price of the Tsi-nan Rail- 
road has been paid over, there is to be a Japanese Chief 
Traffic Manager for that railroad. To be sure, this official 
is to be subordinate to a Chinese Managing Director, but 
the Chinese (speaking from bitter experience) have urged 
(and convincingly) that a Japanese Traffic Manager means 
de facto Japanese control of the railroad. At first blush 
there seems to be logic in Japanese insistence on control of 
the road until they get their money; but that argument 
falls to the ground in face of the fact that the Chinese of- 
fered present cash and the Japanese refused it. China 
gives Treasury notes, redeemable at any time within the 
period beginning five years and ending fifteen years from 
the date of consummation of the treaty. 

We apologize for lack of enthusiasm over the terms, 
but we see no occasion for bonfires either in China or in 
the United States. The Japanese Traffic Manager is to 
be subordinate to the Chinese Managing Director; he is, 
“in principle,” in a manner of speaking. Banzai! 

The reaction of the Chinese people to the terms of the 
treaty will deserve particular watching. 
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The British Empire 
Death of Shackleton 
HE world is much poorer by the death of Sir Ernest 
T Shackleton, the Antarctic explorer, one of the most in- 
trepid fellows that ever lived and not the least entertaining 
of writers. He died in harness, en voyage to the Antarctic 
regions, with equipment and personnel for elaborate scien- 
tific investigations. It was to be his last voyage; and it was. 


The Independent Liberals 

It is difficult to understand the complications of English 
party politics, but it would seem that the Independent Lib- 
erals (as distinguished from the Coalition Liberals) are out 
for Lloyd George’s scalp. They would restore the party sys- 
tem of Government and overthrow the Coalition. They 
would revive the old Liberal party in its former glory. 
They include some great names—as Lord Grey and Mr. 
Asquith. An Opposition headed by so great a man as Lord 
Grey should be formidable; but the fact is that Lord 
Grey’s very greatness is a political handicap. He is above 
those petty shifts and manceuvres necessary to political 
success. 

It is pleasant, amid all the bitter things that are being 
said against France, to hear the following from Lord Grey: 
“The establishment of good relations with France is the 
most vital thing in European politics today. Until that old 
trust and confidence are restored between the two Govern- 
ments, no conferences, none of these attempts to reconstruct 
Europe, will fare well.” It seems almost a pity that Lord 
Grey should not be given the chance as Premier to attempt 
the restoration of the old relations; he is probably better 
qualified than any other Briton for the task. He is a states- 
man in the grand style. Rightly or wrongly, Lloyd George 
is profoundly distrusted in France. 


Brevities 
Y order of the Sultan, flags on the public buildings in 
Constantinople were half-masted in honor of Pope 
Benedict. We are at a loss for the proper philosophical 
remarks upon this occasion. 
* * a 

The Oxford Dictionary of 15,000 pages, begun in 1879, is 
nearly completed. 

* * * 

That old bandit, the Moorish chief Raisuli, is again mak- 
ing overtures 
of surrender 
to the Span- 
iards. That is 
Raisuli’s idea 
of being 
funny. 

* * * 

Through 
the cruelty 
of that wan- 
ton beast, 
man, many 
species of 
wild animals 
in South 
Africa are 
becoming ex- 
tinct — such 
as the white 
rhinoceros, 
the charming 
mountain ze- 
bra, and the jyorris 


beautiful ny- About Time We Had an Economic Conference 
ala. in America 
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The Fisherman’s Path 


By Robert Palfrey Utter 


seldom one that was hard to catch, and never many at 

a time. Still, I am become so good a proficient in my 
term of years that I can drink with any fly-fisherman in 
his own language for the rest of my life. Nimbly and 
sweetly does the odor of the fish recommend itself to me as 
I cook it in a sandy place by the stream where the smoke 
of my tiny fire goes delicately up in whorls of blue and 
violet among the slanting shafts of sunlight through the 
pines. But I suspect that flavor of trout which the true 
fisherman believes is unsurpassed and unparalleled is 
mainly the sweet savor of victory. This taste I have not 
detected in any fish since I was ten years old, and caught 
what we called pickerel in a pond at the edge of the 
meadow. It had a few trees about it and was reputed bot- 
tomless. We knew no finesse. When we hooked a fish, we 


| HAVE caught a good many trout first and last, thougl. 


yanked him as high in the air as possible. If he landed in 
a tree, we climbed after him; if in the grass, we ran and 
fell on him lest he flop back into the water. After the 
mauling, we grilled the fish savagely over a smoky fire. I 
have tasted nothing like it since. 


N those days I knew nothing of the fisherman’s path; I 
had a mind single on the catching of fish, and no other 
consideration whatsoever affected my notion of the sport. If 
I caught fish, I was happy and the day was a success. If I 
caught none or few, meadow grove and stream had no 
celestial light, nor did the sounding cataract haunt me like 
a passion. But now I am sensible of remoter charms, and 
if a day’s fishing leaves me with a light creel, my heart is 
mone the heavier. Whatever dainty morsel my carnal ap- 
petite may lack, my inner eye has joy for solitude in the 
memory of the pure beauty of the “lucid shallows” and 
deep-hearted pools when the sunlight strikes to their veined 
and wavering bottoms, pale greenish gold like liquid moon- 


light. And even of the fish I did not catch (most damning 
confession) I can think with pleasure, his arrow-like form 
poised as if by sheer volition against the racing current as 
a hawk rides the wind, like a translucent shadow—the 
shadow of a shadow, for the real shade on sand or gravel 
beneath is more solid-seeming than the fish himself. As 
for the fisherman’s path, if I knew it the less I should have 
fared the better at breakfast now and then; but I can buy 
breakfast food (of a sort) at the grocery, and I refuse to 
starve my imagination for the sake of it. My knowledge 
of the fisherman’s path is cheap at the price. 


N much of your fishing, your highway is the stream itself. 
You wade straight down the middle of it, and by this 
means as by no other you learn to know the very stream as 
you know the rug before your hearth or the pattern of the 
wall-paper of your bedroom. You know its every swirl, 
riffle and back eddy, every foot of sand and gravel in its 
bottom, and every invisible rock. Except for its ceaseless 
flow, the surface pattern of the brook is like a section cut 
through your cloud of pipe smoke by a thin edge of sun- 
shine that slips past the side of your window shade. When 
you go to bed after a day’s wading, you see this pattern 
slide along the inside of your closed eyelids, measured off 
by the periodical tiny splash and ring-ripple of your fly. 
Following the highway stream like a shadow, is the closest 
companion, the fisherman’s path. The road, if any such 
there be in the valley of your trout stream, is said by 
those who use it to “follow the river,” but it does so only 
at such distance as may be convenient, because it was laid 
out by a cow or other engineer seeking the easiest grades. 
The fisherman’s path is the stream’s exact parallel within 
a rod’s length wherever casting is possible, and, come 
horsebriars or high water, blackberry thicket or quaking 
bog, it will not depart far from the water. 


HAVE maneuvered my rod like a trembling antenna 

through miles of its shady intimacies in New England 
hills, among birch, willow, alder and white pine, where the 
oven-bird lashes his whip-like call and veery and wood- 
thrush ripple the cool quiet, along banks knee-deep with 
royal fern, braken and meadow rue, with here and there a 
cardinal flower like a spray of signal lanterns. There I have 
returned to it out of season when the edges of the pools are 
untrampled; even in winter, when the stream tinkles like 


a music-box under the snow-crusted ice, when the cascades 


over the rocks are “domes of many colored glass,” and the 
water shows only in black sluices where it runs too swiftly 
to freeze. 

I have followed it in the Rockies, in canyons lined with 
aspen, pine and spruce, along roaring streams that come 
creaming and spouting through rocky gorges and boil up 
into pools of effervescent green. It winds up the canyon, 
climbing occasionally over a shoulder when the water 
churns down between vertical black walls where man can- 
not go nor fish stop to feed, up to successive lakes of opal 
and aqua marine, the first of them with gold-green shores 


and sombre pines and shadows, but higher up there is clean 


white granite with snow banks and towering naked sum- 
mits. I have followed it down between red walls and pin- 
nacles, slopes of scrub oak and sliding runs of loose rock, 
where sun bakes my skin and the smell of pennyroyal rises 
from my footsteps. But not there did I linger, or often 
make my catch. My fishing grounds are mine no longer. 
They were the little mountain “parks” or intervales at the 
headwaters, high up under the snow banks, bottomed in 
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deep turf, jewelled with star-in-the-grass, buttercups and 
flax flowers. Through some the stream laboriously ran a 
meander pattern, alternating white sandbars and crescent- 
shaped pools. In others it ran narrow and deep, grass to 
the very brim, and vertical sides of black soil held in 
matted grass roots. 


OW for me the fisherman’s path lies in the Sierras, 
winding among black-veined pillars, tawny, red, or 
wine-colored, of yellow pine, sugar pine, and incense cedar. 
Or gleaming shafts of white alder line its aisle, down which 
its companion stream shoots in shimmering cream and jade 
into boiling pools of mingled green and amber. Camping 
places are floors of granite sand like rock salt where lupin 
makes a lambent mist of blue and lavender, pussypaws lift 
little cushions of pink velvet, or alum-root its impalpable 
spray. Grossbeak, thrush and robin sing continuously at 
dawn. Along the water flourishes mountain dogwood, a 
glorified sister of that which displays its May stars against 
the dark New England hemlock, and, as its petals fall, the 
azalea opens its white trumpets. Azalea, willow and young 
pine and cedar often make the bank impassable, but the 
stream is laced back and forth with fallen logs, from which 
one may with convenience but scant security touch with a 
fly the surfaces of the tempting pools and riffles. 


NE such path in the season last past lured me far from 

my tent and hoarded tins of food, up between bare 
granite shoulders and snow banks until the late sun glowed 
orange on the peaks beyond the valley I had left. It was no 
trail to walk in darkness, and the moon was too young to help 
me down. I camped without bacon or blanket, and through 
the night dozed, tended fire, and watched Charles’s Wain 
trundle solemnly round the pole. My fire illumined the tall 
clean shaft of a Jeffrey pine and the under sides of the 
layers of green high up a Douglas fir. Between the two 
hung Cassiopeia’s sketchy chair like a cat’s cradle. As soon 
as the stars faded, I fished for my breakfast; for once I 
fished in earnest, and for an hour I fished in vain. As I 
walked back to my campfire, I thought of Piscator and 
Venator on their fourth day together, with “three brace of 
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Burlington Route 


Yellowstone Lake 


trouts” in their creel, making their “brave breakfast” on 
“a bottle of drink, a piece of powdered beef, and a radish 
or two.” Silly men! It was only perforce that I contented 
my appetite with what I had left, four walnuts, a heeltap 
of bread, and a pint of vigorous coffee. The next time I 
really want a fish to eat, I am going back to Pickerel Pond. 
It is only three thousand miles away—an easy jaunt com- 
pared with the distance back through the years. 
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The Bohemian Club encampment in the redwoods. The Campfire Circle. 
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Lem Hooper Explains the Chinese Puzzle 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


gave a friendly nod to Sam Lee, that esteemed 

Oriental laundryman having been haled to court 
by an irate citizen because he insisted that his laundry 
rule of “No tickee, no washee” superseded the usual prop- 
erty rights in three 16% collars and two white shirts. 

“Belly cold, Mistla Hoopla,” said Sam Lee, bowing deeply 
as he snuggled his hands in the wide sleeves of his loose 
blue Oriental jacket. 

“It is, is it?” grinned the good-natured judge. “In that 
case, Sam, I might say, as the Irish washlady said to one 
of your compatriots on a day like this: ‘Well, ye heathen, 
if yez put yer shirt inside iv yer pants like a Christian yer 
belly w’u’dn’t be cold.’ Have you heard that one before, 
Sam?” 

“Evly day twloo-thlee times,” admitted Sam Lee cheer- 
fully. 

“Have, hey?” said Judge Hooper. 
sense in it, all the same, Sam. 
‘When in Rome do as the Ro- 
mans do.’ Take those Japs, 
now—they wear regular coats 
and pants and vests.” 

“Sam no likee Jlap,” de- 
clared Sam Lee. 

“No, I don’t suppose you 
do,” agreed Judge Hooper. “I 
dare say I’d feel sort of irri- 
tated myself if I was China, 
Sam. I’d feel like one of these 
long-limbed St. Ber- 
nard dogs feels 
when a pesky flea 
hops onto him and 
takes a bite and 
Mr. Dog is_ too 
ancient and feeble 
and played-out to 
lift up a leg and do 
a little first-class 
scratching. If I 
was that flea-bit 
dog I _ .wouldn’t 
know whether to 
lie down and die or 
sit up and howl. 

“One trouble with China, Sam, seems to be that she 
thinks it might be a good notion to bite herself in two 
and let the flea-bit half do its own scratching. The real 
trouble is that when a feeble dog is cut in half that way 
you don’t have two dogs. You don’t even have one dog; 
all you have is crow bait. And up in the top of the old 
tree the whole flock of European and Asiatic crows are 
craning their necks, all ready to flop down and eat hearty. 

“Maybe you don’t see any reason why Uncle Sam should 
lie awake nights worrying about China, Sam. His reason 
is pants, Sam; metaphorically speaking, it is pants. Take 
Japan, now. We’ve panted Japan in first-class shape. 
When we pried Japan’s door open the flood of pants 
flowed in and onto/the tidy Japanese legs, and the yen 
and the straw me flowed out and into our own pants’ 
pockets. The tidaY wave of pants and normalcy and stiff 
hats that swept over Japan made all of us glad and some 
of us rich, Sam, and we hoped to see the same life-giving 
wave of civilization and trousers flow over China, but the 
trouble is that a dead dog has no use for pants. A dead 
dog stops panting. That’s a pun, Sam, but it’s no joke. 


Q UR eminent jurist, Justice of the Peace Lem Hooper, 


“Well, there’s good 












“The serious condition of China, Sam, is due to the fact 
that in a world that has taken to the creased trouser as a 
fish takes to water, China still clings to the garb of 
Confucius. In a world that is all modern Romans she won’t 
do as the modern Romans do. In a world where the 
motto is ‘This suit $35, reduced from $65, it is justly 
thought that a heathen that wears his shirt outside his 
bloomers has no coat-pants-and-vested interests that need 
be respected. Another pun and a good one! I’m in fine 
form today. 

“In other words, Sam, the nations believe that trade 
follows the grab, and they are ready to grab. All we would 
get would be a job lot of Oriental laundries and since the 
invention of the electric washing-machine, the Oriental 
laundryman is quoted at ninety-nine per cent. discount, 
market dull. 

“Even a poor ignorant heathen like you, Sam, can see 
that Uncle Sam—supported by Hinklestein & Blitz, makers 
of the famous 
Loddy-Daw Col- 
lege-Style Clothes, 
by Custom Coat- 
makers’ Union 
No. 549, and by 

: \ United Pantspress- 
‘ ers’ Union No. 

~\ 642—is strong for 

i a well-preserved 

~<o China, able to 

i * stand on its own 

legs and cover 

\ them properly with 

a natty garment 

that has two hip 

pockets and ankle 
cuffs. 

“Commerce! We want commerce, Sam, 
and I look with high hope to the conference 
at Washington. The delegates of the great 
but more or less wobbly nations of the 
world are assembled there, trying to re-ar- 
range the pieces of the Chinese puzzle and 
from them build a hale and hearty China. 
It’s a hard job, but I hope for the best. Un- 
fortunately, a few of the pieces are missing. 
Because of the prevalence in this jurisdic- 
tion of boots with capacious legs I have been unable to give 
the conference the benefit of my wisdom, Sam, but I can 
sense their difficulties. In putting the puzzle together they 
come to the shin-bone and it is not there. 

“ ‘The shin-bone!’ says Mr. Hughes. ‘Who has the shin- 
bone? The job is not complete until we have the shin-bone. 
Who has it?’ 

““He means Shantung,’ says the French delegate, giving 
the Jap a sharp look. 

“At that, Sam, the gentleman from Japan looks dis- 
tressed but stubborn. He looks to see there are no ladies 
present. 

“<So sorry!’ he says. ‘Would most gladly return Shan- 
tung shin-bone but cannot do so. Sadly necessity compelled 
humble servant to create suspender buttons out of Chinese 
honorable shin-bone. Removal of said buttons from Euro- 
pean style Japanese pants at this moment probably result 
in suddenly downward drop of nice leg-coverings, causing 
intense grade of shame accompanied by naughty return 
of oldenly quality Japanese war-madness. Such a pity!’ 

“And there you are, Sam Lee! What can be done when 
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shin-bones have been carved into pants-buttons? Should 


somebody get the scissors and let the worst happen, or 


should old China try to hobble along without shin-bones? 
“But that’s not what brought you here,” said the judge. 
“What are you going to do about this man’s laundry?” 
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Instantly Sam Lee’s cheerfulness fled and an unfathom- 
able Oriental blankness overspread his countenance. 

“No tickee, no washee!” he said. 

“And that,” said Judge Hooper, “is just about China’s 
attitude at Washington, too, Sam Lee.” 


The Mardi Gras 


By H. E. Dounce 


| ) J ORD that the Krewe of Comus would not par- 
ticipate as usual in this year’s Carnival festivi- 
ties came from New Orleans some weeks before 
Mardi Gras. Comus is the oldest of the Carnival societies. 
Its identity with the city’s most representative and in- 
fluential club is an open secret. Its parade and ball on 
Mardi Gras night have long been the Carnival’s recognized 
social climax. Comus announced itself ready to parade, 
but not to give the ball, for which, since the old French 
Opera House burned, it had found no place of suitable size 
and character. 

The loss of the Opera House two years ago was as 
serious a thing as could have happened to New Orleans 
traditions. It stood in the heart of the old French Quarter, 
the vieux carré. Its history for the better part of a hun- 
dred years was the pleasure-loving city’s social history. 
All the masked balls of the Carnival season—ten or twelve 
of them, beginning with the Twelfth Night Revellers’ on 
that evening and ending with Rex and Comus on Shrove 
Tuesday—were held in it. The quaintly classical decora- 
tions of its auditorium, the historic brilliancy of the boxes 
of “horse-shoe,” the entire setting of the crash-covered 
stage and dancing platform, theatrically beaten upon by 
the beams of calcium moons, gave the tableaux and the 
dancing a quality not to be recaptured in a modern ball- 
room. New Orleans has excellent modern halls, and the 
societies are now making shift with two of them. 
~«. The costumes for these balls and for the street pageants 
are especially designed and made in Paris. The wax 
masks, too, are imported, and so are many of the proper- 
ties and the favors for partners. The gorgeousness of the 
ball, also the contributions and assessments entailed and 
the further personal expense to a masking participant, can 
be faintly imagined. For instance, if the theme of the 
ball is Chinese, the mandarin coats worn are real. Cheap 
fabrics simulating choice ones were unheard of a few years 
ago. The rivalry of the friendly societies stopped at 
nothing. Now the cost of living has resulted in somewhat 
simplified costumes and scenery. 


The favors mentioned are almost anything you please. 


The flowers-candy-and-books restriction is lifted at Car- 

nival time. A popular debutante or girl visitor, as she 

leaves-the hall laden with favors and such souvenirs as a 

Moon Elf’s wand, a Turk’s gilt scimitar, a mandarin coat, 
a 




















International 


Yor a purple cloak—casually presented by costumed part- 


ners during the dances—looks like nothing so much as a. 


perambulating what-not from a house in old Salem in the 
clipper-ship days. 

~ 7 Each ball has its king, whose queen and her maids are 
chosen from among the women guests “called out” for the 
first dance. The choices are ostentatiously made by lot. 
A good ear for whispers has been known to learn about 
them days before the lots were drawn! 

Rex, king of the Carnival, is always a liberal business 
man of high standing. His queen is the daughter or other 
young relative of a similarly solid citizen. Rex officially 
emerges from the Gulf on Shrove Tuesday, and comes up 
the river on a royal yacht. He is given the keys of the 
city, and parades with the pageant of his retinue and 
society in the afternoon. His ball, in the evening, has a 
rather municipal atmosphere. Its givers are the unofficial 
city fathers, and its souvenir is that of the Carnival. 

Like Comus, Proteus, and the Knights of Momus, the 
other organizations that usually give street pageants are 
quasi-secretly identical with important social clubs. Momus 
takes an evening just before the Mardi-Gras week-end, 
Proteus Mardi Gras eve. 

The famous tableaux on horse-drawn floats are designed 
according to the pageant’s general theme, which may come 
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from mythology, history, folklore, or even zoology or 
religion. The parade of Rex is as sumptuous as a daytime 
parade could be, but does not compare with the parades at 
night. These are illuminated with oil torches, some carried 
by maskers in the tableaux, many more by marchers 
on foot. The rich yellow light, streaming and flick- 


Electric lights have been tried with inferior results. 


\/The Latin festival observance of Shrove Tuesday was @. 


brought over to New Orleans about 1827, when some young 
Creoles lately back from France paraded the streets in 
costume. Parades of floats date from 1840, and have since 
been given in all but the Civil War years. Comus dates 
from 1857, Momus from 1872. Most of the other societies 
are comparatively recent. we 


Ten years ago the cost of the four street pageants alone » 


was officially figured ‘at $200,000. It must have doubled 
since that time. The number of visitors annually attracted 
to the city is supposed to be 100,000 or more. Whenever 
the Carnival dies, its mourners will be numbered in every 
State of the Union. It is the supreme good time of the 
American community that knows best how to have good 
times and give them. 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


THE Stupy OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 
by James Bryce. Macmillan. 

THoMAS Harpy: Poet and Novelist, 
by Samuel C. Chew. Long- 
mans. 

JOANNA GODDEN, by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. Dutton. 

A novel. 

JOURNAL OF A LADY OF QUALITY, 
edited by E. W. and C. M. An- 
drews. Yale University Press. 

Narrative of a journey from 

Scotland to the West Indies, North 

Carolina, and Portugal, in the 

years 1774-76. 

WATCHED BY WILD ANIMALS, by 
Enos A. Mills. Doubleday. 

Beavers, bears, bighorns, and 
bob-cats—and how they watch man 
when he doesn’t know it. 

A REVISION OF THE TREATY, by John 
Maynard Keynes. Harcourt. 

Sequel to “The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace.” 














NE of the best chapters in Mr. 
Enos Mills’s “Watched by Wild 
Animals” (Doubleday) concerns the 
otter. This engaging animal (you re- 
call young Portly Otter in “The Wind 
in the Willows”?) is a born athlete, 
play-fellow, and all-round sport. He 
likes to shoot rapids, likes to swim or 
travel overland for amusement and 
adventure, is a good fighter—tackling 
the wolf or wild-cat on land and the 
beaver in the water—is a fine hunter 
and better fisherman. He is keen- 
~itted, curious, graceful. Mr. Mills 
calis him “inscrutable and _half- 
mysterious.” I have never seen him, 
as Mr. Mills has, in the wilds, but two 
captive otters, with whom I was priv- 
ileged to have a calling acquaintance, 
used to perform on their hind legs a 
jovial pas de deux for the soda bis- 
cuits which I brought them. Then 
they invariably ate the biscuits lying 
luxuriously on their backs in the icy 
water of their pool in mid-winter. 
Another game was for me to throw 
snowballs into the pool, which the 
otters would methodically push ashore 
with their fore-paws, repeating the 
thing over and over again, thoroughly 
amused and delighted. 


Two books about Thomas Hardy 
have appeared lately. One is a second 
edition of H. C. Duffin’s “Thomas 
Hardy: a Study of the Wessex 
Novels” (Longmans), already known 
to admirers of the greatest of living 
English novelists. The other, by Sam- 
uel C. Chew, is “Thomas Hardy: Poet 
and Novelist” (Longmans), published 
under the auspices of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, where its author is professor of 
English. It is an attractively printed 


little volume, and the author is to be 
congratulated upon a work marked by 
modesty, by good sense, knowledge, and 
sympathy. 
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If people keep on writing intimate 
memoirs of the great, somebody may 
produce a good book. There are things 
in Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s “Modern 
Men and Mummers” (Harcourt) 
which indicate that he may have done 
it. He utters some conventional non- 
sense about Bernard Shaw, but he re- 
deems this by his essay on Sir Her- 
bert Tree. And when I come to this 
about Joseph Conrad, I think there is 
much to be said for the family name: 
“The English language has been ran- 
sacked for superlatives to do his 
[Conrad’s] genius justice. ... May I 
venture the suggestion that the critics 
should, for the future, discuss him in 
Sanscrit? ... I am afraid his popu- 
larity has been gained by his style. It 
is a style that hints at immensities, 
at vastnesses, at expanses, at illimit- 
ables. ... The souls of his readers wan- 
der aimlessly through star-lit spaces, 
trying to find expression in those ter- 
rific silences. The creed was revealed 
to me not long ago by an ardent Con- 
radian in these mystical words: 

“‘Heavens alive, man! One can 
even feel his dots... .’” 

Does anybody think this an exag- 
geration, an invention? Let him re- 
call the review of the latest Conrad 
novel in the New York Evening Post, 
in which the writer of the review told 
how little joy there was in life for the 
devout Conradians. They writhe in 
perpetual torment, trying to figure out 
how different Novel 14, by the Master, 
would have been if it had been written 
between Novel 6 and Novel 7. And 
after the faithful acolytes had all ex- 
plained to each other how one of the 
recent novels exemplified his later 
manner so perfectly, it was divulged 
that nearly all the book had been writ- 
ten twenty years ago! The Conradians 
are going to have a bad quarter of an 
hour on that Day when the secrets of 
all hearts are laid bare, and they are 
asked the fatal question: Did you 
really enjoy those books? 


Technically, Mr. Raymond Weaver’s 
book, “Herman Melville, Mariner and 
Mystic” (Doran), may be open to a 
number of criticisms. It is not well 
balanced—but that is not the author’s 
fault, for Melville’s life was most 
oddly weighted at its beginning. In 
a sense, his life was over long before 
he died. There are many discursive 
passages. But these are among the 
most readable in the volume. The book 
is never dull, and it will send its read- 
ers to Melville’s own writings. If 
those are not positive merits, cancel- 
ling minor faults, what can they be 
termed? 


Mr. Stoddard Dewey, writing from 
Paris, reviewed in last week’s number 
of The Independent, Louis Hémon’s re- 
markable novel, “Maria Chapdelaine.” 
He worked from the novel in French, 
and so failed to mention the English 
translation, which is by W. H. Blake, 
published by the Macmillan Company. 


A series of lectures on the Silliman 
Foundation at Yale, by Sir William 
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Osler, have been collected as “The Evo- 
lution of Modern Medicine” (Yale Uni- 
versity Press). The medical knowl- 
edge of the Greeks, medicine in 
mediaeval days, the rise of the study 
of anatomy and physiology during the 
Renaissance, are three of the subjects. 
The book is elaborately illustrated. 


The death of America’s true friend 
and wise critic, Jame: Bryce, came al- 
most at the same time with the publica- 
tion in this country of his “The Study 
of American History” (Macmillan). 
This was the inaugural lecture of the 
Sir George Watson Chair of American 
History, last July. 


May is remarkable, writes Mr. Rob- 
ert Lynd in “The Pleasures of Ig- 
norance” (Scribner), for being the 
only month in which one does not like 
cats. No; the author is wrong. There 
are eleven other such months—just as 
Pudd’nhead Wilson found one month 
in which it was unlucky to speculate— 
one month, and eleven others. There 
is too much about cats in Mr. Lynd’s 
book. There is too much about cats 
in most books, except in “Once Aboard 
the Lugger,” in which it is shown what 
an awful ass a man could make of him- 
self about a cat, absurdly named the 
Rose of Sharon. And there is a cat 
in “Tom Sawyer,” a cat named Peter, 
who was given a dose of pain-killer, 
which he had solicited, but character- 
istically did not like. There are many 
cats in Mark Twain, but the only good 
one was taken with Tom and Huck 
to the graveyard, as one of the in- 
gredients in Huck’s complicated rem- 
edy for warts. ’ 

I turn to my book-shelves to see 
what is said about cats by Mr. Pepys. 
The only entry in that wondrous in- 
dex (the Wheatly edition) is “Catcall, 
Pepys buys a,” but the reference is dis- 
appointing. He bought it of Adam Chard 
for two groats. What he did with it Ido 
not discover, although in the search I 
observe that on March 12, 1660, Pepys 
took a remedy for his cold, which I 
will set down for the benefit of any- 
body who likes to try it: “A spoonful 
of honey and a nutmeg scraped into 
it... which I found did do me much 
good.” 

Lewis Carroll, according to his 
biographer, seems not to have been 
concerned with cats—though he imag- 
ined an unusual one in the Cheshire 
Cat. Lockhart’s “Scott” passes them 
by; so does Strachey’s “Queen Vic- 
toria and Wilfrid Blunt’s “Diaries.” 
Mrs. Asquith, one is prepared to learn, 
adores them. But of all the characters 
of history or romance, Little Tommy 
Green alone dealt with them firmly, 
adequately, satisfactorily. 


Political relations between the United 
States and the Latin American coun- 
tries are discussed in Samuel Guy 
Inman’s “Problems in Pan-American- 
ism” (Doran; $2.00), The author is 
instructor in international relations in 
Columbia University. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Personality 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF PERSONALITY. By 
Abraham Myerson, M. D. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 


oer quite obvious reasons the re- 
flective medical man is often 
drawn toward philosophy, and the 
technical philosophers have learned to 
expect certain characteristic merits— 
as well as certain characteristic de- 
fects—when a physician writes a book 
on their subject. Sometimes he at- 
tacks the age-long puzzle about Body 
and Mind, coming to it full of ideas 
which he has acquired in the dissecting 
room or the physiological laboratory, 
and not embarrassed by realizing the 
difficulties which lie beyond all experi- 
mental solution. Or he raises some 
question about instinct and emotion 
and behavior—some ancient problem 
of the social moralist—and ventures an 
answer with all the emphatic freshness 
of one who thinks that philosophers 
have merely dreamed about this in the 
study, while the doctor has met human 
nature face to face in that consulting 
room where no secrets are hid and 
where he has disputed with the priest 
the right to be called “curé of souls.” 
Ever since Cabanis said that the brain 
secretes thought as the liver secretes 
bile, and that poetry seems to be a 
function of the smaller intestines, we 
have had adventurous medical specu- 
lation of the first kind. And Dickens 
in “Little Dorrit” has given us the 
reason for the medical man’s authority 
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excellent common sense, with sagacious 
advice on the conduct of life, with in- 
structive illustration from many thera- 
peutic fields. A fault is his tendency 
to over-elaborate the obvious, and to 
beat out his lessons a little too thin, but 
there is much in these chapters to re- 
ward the careful reader. One notes 
the medical man’s alertness of ob- 
servation, devotion to the concrete and 
dislike of the abstract, fear of arguing 
from an insufficient number of cases, 
quickness in quoting a contradictory 
instance to refute some rashly formu- 
lated generalization. Dr. Myerson’s 
general literary style is by no means a 
model, but it is always lucid. This is 
especially notable when he is writing 
for the general reader upon subjects 
that are remote from the general read- 
er’s ken. He can make himself in- 
telligible, for instance, to any reason- 
ably educated person when he deals 
with the relation of bodily to mental 
states, and uses in illustration the 
phenomena of Cretinism, Acromegaly, 
Myxoedema, Paresis. Such clearness 
it seems too often is either beneath the 
professional dignity or beyond the ex- 
pository gifts of the scientific expert 
to exhibit. Here and there Dr. Myer- 
son entertains us with a sharp satiric 
thrust, as when he speaks of “the 
vegetarians who are sad because it is 
wrong to kill for food; yet they wear 
without compunction the leather of 
cattle who have neither committed sui- 
cide nor died of old age.” 

. The title of the book is not well 
chosen. Those who open it in the ex- 
pectation that they will see a further 
probing of “the abysmal depths of per- 


on subjects of the second sort: “Here sonality” will close it with a sigh of 


is a man who really has an acquaint- 
ance with us as we are, who is ad- 
mitted to some of us every day with 


our wigs and paint off. ... We may as 


well make an approach to reality with 
him, for the man has got the better of 
us and is too strong for us.” 

Dr. Myerson’s book on Personality 
illustrates at once the advantages and 
the limitations of the author’s profes- 
sional training. It is no systematic 
treatise, but deals somewhat dis- 
cursively with many different ways of 
feeling and acting in which personality 
is revealed. Thus we have discussions 
about memory, habit, hysteria, varying 
types of temperament and character, 
the emotions, the sex impulses, Freu- 
dianism, and much more. The value 
of the book does not lie in any new 
contribution that it makes to theory, 
and it does not even attempt to solve 
the old enigma about “Selfhood.” It 
lies in the unconscious psychologizing 
of the experienced physician as he 
thinks over the cases he has treated, 
rather than in the effort to construct 
new technical formulae or to transform 
old ones. Dr. Myerson has drawn 
upon the accumulated stores of his 
professional memory to put before psy- 
chologists many a curious fact and 
many a suggestive guess. He knows 
human nature—including what has 
been called “the dark pathology of the 
soul’—and his book is replete with 


disappointment. The special problem 
in which such readers are interested is 
pushed to one side, and in a quaint sen- 
tence Dr. Myerson himself acknowl- 
edges this. He writes: “I shall take 
a very simple view of consciousness, 
simply because I shall deliberately 
dodge the great difficulties.” And he 
adds in a footnote: “I have not at- 
tempted to discuss the matter from the 
philosopher’s point of view, for the 
very obvious reason that I am no phi- 
losopher.” This frank avowal would 
disarm criticism, if the writer had re- 
mained faithful to the self-denying 
ordinance that he imposed upon him- 
self. But sometimes, remembering 
that he has set out to treat “the 
foundations of personality,” he ven- 
tures dogmatic statements of a funda- 
mental kind as if they were established 
truths, while—at the very best—they 
must be called the disputable tenets 
of a school. To declare, for example, 
that beyond all doubt “mind and char- 
acter are organic, are functions of the 
organism and do not exist independ- 
ently of it,” is not to dodge the 
great difficulties. It is to plunge right 
into them. But, if personality is not 
in this book plumbed to its “abysmal 
depths,” there is much valuable sur- 
veying of the superficial currents and 
eddies. Nor should such work, al- 
though it is concerned with the surface 
of things, be ralled “superficial” in the 
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contemptuous sense of that word. It 
may well be a guide to knowledge that 
is profound. But when Dr. Myerson, 
forgetful of the limits he has pre- 
scribed for himself, advances in some 
casual confident phrase a new solu- 
tion of the psycho-physical mystery of 
the ages, we can best reply with an 
adaptation of familiar words: “Be- 
hold the feet of them that buried thy 
predecessor are at the door.” 
HERBERT L. STEWART 


Lost Valley 


Lost VatitEy. By Katharine Fullerton 
Gerould. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


E who admire Mrs. Gerould as 2 
brilliant essayist and accom- 
plished story-teller must take up her 
first novel with more than casual 
hopes. What better basis for a novel- 
ist’s art than the experience and ac- 
complishment of this keen observer 
and skillful commentator? What bet- 
ter omen for her success than the very 
tardiness of her attempt? ... After 
reading the book we may find our- 
selves meditating ruefully upon the 
specious nature of these questions. 
The truth is, there is only one excuse 
for a novel, as for a poem, and that is 
that the author has to get rid of it or 
suffer. The deadly thing about the 
current “novel” is that so many people 
are cultivating it, or imitating it, or 
laboring in its wake, as if it were a 
prize vegetable, or a mechanical toy, 
or an object virtuous and valuable for 
its mass and shape or for the idea and 
purpose that have gone to its making. 
The only important consideration for 
those who revere the novel is whether 
the novelist had a story that must be 
told: had the real Carlylean “fire in 
his belly.” If he had, all is well, no 
matter what else is ill; if he had not, 
the product is at best a study, at worst 
a commodity—in neither case a sound 
fruit of the creative process. Kindly 
people examine it, and say “How 
clever,” or “Why, yes, that’s pretty 
good, isn’t it?”—and so damn it for- 
ever. 

The unwelcome fact is that for all 
its recognizable excellences of detail, 
I have found “Lost Valley” slow read- 
ing, hard reading. There is a good 
idea, there is a good initial situation; 
but the narrative proceeds from them 
rather than grows out of them. We 
feel the chronicler at work laboriously 
building the fabric of her tale. That 
her status as literal “chronicler” is 
thus challenged does not matter. 
Everybody knows that a creative nov- 
elist is far more than a chronicler; but 
nobody, at the moment of contact, is 
aware of him as anything but a 
chronicler. A live, sinewy action con- 
veys always its illusion of fact; 
though we know that fact in itself is 
not alive or sinewy, and even though 
we are of our own will moving in the 
plane of dream. Don Quixote and 
Monte Cristo, Esmond and Feverel and 
Lapham, seem to be real because of 
what they do. They are embodied in 
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the action, and we can’t spare any of 
it without spoiling everything.| In 
reading “Lost Valley,” I am aware 
of much that might be condensed, or 
spared outright, but to no real use. 

The “idea,” I say, is very good, very 
promising—so far as an idea can 
promise anything for a story. It is 
the idea of the beautiful but aban- 
doned New England _back-country, 
hopelessly going to seed, not to be re- 
stored to the old life, yet living for- 
ever in the hearts and veins of certain 
of its children. Out of this idea comes 
the opening situation upon the Lock- 
erby farm, with its neglected buildings 
and stony acres, its hapless inmates. 
The Lockerbys are of the best “Valley” 
stock, but are come upon evil days. 
Andrew Lockerby, head of the house- 
hold, keeps nothing from the Lockerby 
past but his mortgaged fields and his 
unreasoning pride in the fact that he 
is a Lockerby. Of the three other 
members of the family, one is An- 
drew’s demented mother, and another 
is Lola, a half-witted niece. The third, 
Madge Lockerby, is the heroine, the 
princess, the Cinderella of the piece; 
but a Cinderella without charm. We 
hear of her beauty, but it does ,not 
touch us, for her sponsor will not let 
us escape from her hard, dry, stub- 
born Yankee mood and manner. Very 
well: we swallow hard, and accept 
Madge. We are evidently in for a 
work of sombre New England por- 
traiture, and we think of glorivus 
precedents, from “The Scarlet Letter” 
to “Ethan Frome.” .. . Disconcert- 
ingly, as the chapters unfold, we dis- 
cover that our dry, charmless, hand- 
some Madge is a being involved in an 
elaborate romantic—or rather un- 
realistic—fiction, and does not know 
very well how to get on with it, or how 
to get out of it. 

All of the action, after the first few 
chapters, hangs upon an intricate net- 
work of coincidence, misapprehension, 
and cross purpose, and is burdened, 
not illumined, with detail. Who be- 
lieves, as he reads of it (what he be- 
lieves on second thought doesn’t mat- 
ter), in Madge’s long search for Lola? 
Who does not feel that it is deliber- 
ately prolonged for the author’s pur- 
poses? Who believes in Lola, or, in 
the end, in Madge herself, puppet of 
so many wires? As for Arthur Bur- 
ton, the feeble snob, and Desmond 
Reilly, the conquering male, who wants 
to believe in them? . .. The book’s lack 
all comes down to the lack of that 
miraculous co-ordination between idea, 
character, and event which marks a 
true story from an invention. Miracles 
are not performed by taking thought. 
Therefore, while Mrs. Gerould has 
plainly made a most honest and earn- 
est attempt to achieve a novel of power 
and substance, it is quite within the 
probabilities that she should have 
failed. You never know: The play 
and the novel are two forms of ex- 
pression at which every writing per- 
son tries his hand sooner or later. The 
issue is in other hands. 

H. W. BoywTon 
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An Essay in Eugenics 


Is AMERICA SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY? By 
William McDougall. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ie might seem like presumption on the 

part of Professor McDougall to dis- 
cuss the domestic affairs of this country 
so soon after his arrival, were it not 
that he does it impersonally and in the 
name of science, presenting some phases 
of American social life in illustration 
of principles applicable to all the coun- 
tries of the Western world. Besides, he 
saves our feelings to some extent by the 
assumption, so flattering to the vanity 
of our old families, that their progeni- 
tors were chiefly of the Nordic race, 
tall, blonde, and long-headed, and su- 
perior in most respects to other varie- 
ties of mankind. 

Of course, anthropologists differ as to 
the very definition of “race”; it is not 
certain that there ever was a distinct 
race of blondes; and the assumption of 
superiority is hard to defend against 
rival claims. However, it is generally 
admitted that there are three chief 
types among European peoples—the 
Nordic, the Mediterranean, and the 
Alpine—and Professor McDougall’s de- 
scription of their salient characteristics, 
while open to question on some points, 
is exceedingly interesting and suggest- 
tive. The Nordics, as he puts it, are, 
physically, tall and fair; mentally they 
are of what Dr. Jung calls the introvert 
type—slow, taciturn, reflective, self-re- 
liant, assertive, unsociable, and even 
stern and gloomy, though strong in won- 
der and curiosity. The Mediterraneans, 
on the contrary, are, physically, short 
and dark; mentally they are extroverts 
—quick, vivacious, expansive, loqua- 
cious, gregarious, sociable, sympathetic, 
emotional, and even hysterical, and rel- 
atively weak in curiosity. 

These main physical and mental char- 
acteristics serve to indicate and explain 
a long series of differences in the char- 
acter and attainments of the two races. 
As to art and literature, the classic pre- 
dominates in the south, the romantic in 
the north. In religion, Catholicism has 
kept its hold on the south, while Prot- 
estantism has flourished in the north. 
Suicides and divorce are more prevalent 
in Normandy and other parts of France 
where blondes predominate than in the 
regions where brunettes are more nu- 
merous, although the brunettes, being 
more passionate, are often guilty of 
homicide. The Nordics are relatively 
more addicted to strong drink, probably 
because it arouses their sluggish emo- 
tions, making them, for a time, happy 
extroverts. The Nordics are great ad- 
verturers, colonizers, and leaders, while 
the Mediterraneans like to stay at home, 
are more easily satisfied with things as 
they are, and more submissive to the 
powers that be. The Nordics are highly 
independent, provident, and individual- 
istic; the Mediterraneans more coéper- 
ative, improvident, and socialistic. 

These are sweeping generalities, to 
which anthropologists might well take 
exception, while cynics might be tempt- 
ed to scoff; yet the author’s conclusion 
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that the Nordic race or type or variety 
of the human species has certain pecu- 
liar characteristics is orthodox enough. 
It may be admitted, too, that the blondes 
are something more than a mere 
“sport,” that they have played a nota- 
ble part in history, and that it would 
be a pity if, through some perversity 
of natural selection, they should perish 
from the earth. 

Yet Professor McDougall believes 
that this very calamity threatens the 
United States and all other progressive 
countries, because the best people, as 
they climb the social ladder, fail to re- 
prodyce their kind, while the masses of 
inferior breed multiply at a rapid rate. 
As the well-known biologist and eugen- 
ist, C. B. Davenport, has said, at the 
present rate of production, 1,000 Har- 
vard graduates of today will have only 
fifty descendants 200 years hence, by 
which time 1,000 Rumanians will have 
increased to 100,000. Thus the best of 
the old stock and of the earlier immi- 
gration from northern Europe has be- 
gun to decline, and is being replaced by 
the progeny of the less capable of the 
native-born and of the newer immi- 
grants from southern Europe and the 
Slavonic countries. 

Some sociologists view this movement 
with indifference, because they hold that 
the poorer classes are as good, physic- 
ally, mentally, and morally, as the well- 
to-do and professional people, that the 
newer immigration is not at all inferior 
to the earlier, and that there is an in- 
exhaustible reservoir of potential ability 
from which civilization may draw its 
leaders for centuries to come. Pro- 
fessor McDougall, like most other 
eugenists from Galton onward, seri- 
ously questions this popular optimism, 
and believes that the modern social 
stratification corresponds to a stratifi- 
cation of innate moral and intellectual 
quality. In plain language, he holds 
tiat the upper social strata of any 
democratic country constitute a real in- 
tellectual and moral aristocracy, and 
that education only makes matters 
worse by giving the most capable indi- 
viduals of the lower strata opportunity 
to climb the social ladder toward de- 
struction. In fact, the author goes so 
far as to formulate this tendency as a 
law of social degeneracy, thus: 

“Our civilization, by reason of its in- 
creasing complexities, makes constantly 
increasing demands upon the qualities 
of its bearers; the qualities of those 
bearers are diminishing or deteriorat- 
ing, rather than improving.” 

In proof of this pessimistic proposi- 
tion the author probably relies too much 
upon intelligence-tests conducted in 
the army and in the public schools, al- 
though the tests are as yet very new 
and crude and do not justify any defi- 
nite conclusions. Also, the evidence 
presented of correspondence between 
intellectual ability and moral character 
is very slight. Nor is evidence present- 
ed to show that the upper strata of 
American society are chiefly of the 
Nordic type. Nor does the author take 
account of Hungarians, Jews, Armeni- 
ans, or other people outside of the 
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threefold classification. Nor does his 
suggestion of a bonus to large families 
of the better class seem quite feasible 
at the present time. So, although Pro- 
fessor McDougall has presented a 
strong and startling case for immedi- 
ate action along eugenic lines, he is 
likely to receive from most readers a 
Scotch verdict—“noat proven.” 

For all that, the author is probably 
right in his main contention, that if the 
more capable and successful people are 
to be destroyed through the deadly op- 
eration of the social ladder, there will 
be a net loss of physical, intellectual, 
and moral qualities that can never be 
made up. Is it not time to preach a cru- 
sade against all the evil forces that 
threaten the American family and to 
exalt the old ideals of plain living and 
high thinking—the gospel of the com- 
mon life? 

J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL 


Van Loon—Historian 


THE Story oF MANKIND. By Hendrik 
‘van Loon. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 


R. VAN LOON’S history is 

unique, just as is that of Wells. 
If history can be compared to a range 
of mountains, Wells takes us vp to a 
distant high place and shows us the 
entire panorama; with Van Loon we 
trudge up the foot-hills to the peaks 
themselves and view the passing show 
at close hand. We rub mental shoul- 
ders with the characters; the glamor 


of distant years yields to close inspec- 
tion and we perceive unexpected faults 
and frailties, beauties and dignities— 
resemblances to ourselves and our day 


which the “Outline” never gives. 
Wells’ is a magnificent man’s history, 
Van Loon’s is a historical “Alice in 
Wonderland,” belonging both to men 
and to children. It makes us think of 
Kipling’s “The Greatest Story in the 
World,” which is superlative praise. 
It makes us think of organic evolution, 
which all historians should but do not 
consider. We follow the rise of man 
from prehistoric times, through the 
building of great materialistic pyrami- 
dal structures, on past the age of 
glorification of artificial physical 
prowess, to that of mental dominance; 
and we recall the similar evolution of 
all other living creatures. With this in 
mind we realize the brief geological 
moment during which all this human 
history has occurred, compared with 
the ages of monad to worm, to am- 
phibian, to reptile, to mammal, to man. 
And, constantly checked by this 
thought, our appreciation of the mar- 
velous rapidity of man’s rise is 
We are able to un- 
derstand the persistence of primi- 
tive instincts in man, which so few 
years ago were uncontrolled by any 
mental or spiritual responsibilities. 
And, on the other hand, we need place 
no curb on our hopes for mutations so 
Sudden that a priori one would be 
tempted to hail them as miracles. 

The excellence of Van Loon’s vol- 
ume is two-fold, the illustrations and 
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the first two-thirds of the text. The 
pictures are preéminent because they 
are like what we ourselves might draw 
if we tried very hard for a long time, 
and besides they place a premium on 
imagination. As no man or no writing 
can make life as vivid as life itself, so 
we automatically derive less interest 
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from the text as we reach modern 
times. My advice is to read up to this 
point and then re-read the first part. 

It is one of the very few non-scien- 
tific books I am taking to the jungle 
to pick up at odd moments in my 
study of animal evolution. 

WILLIAM BEEBE 


Drama 
Author, Actor, and Audience 


THE THEATRE OF TomorROwW. By Ken- 
neth Macgowan. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. 


EJUVENATION, revitaliza- 
tion, novelty are the very life of 
the theatre, which is an artistic insti- 
tution rather more fluent, complex, 
and, on the whole, more mysterious 
than we ordinarily suspect. But the 
revitalization of the theatre is, in the 
final analysis, dependent upon three 
constant factors, which we may sum- 
marize as author, actor, and audience. 
How these three factors influence and 
mutually determine each other; how 
they function in the theatrical experi- 
ence; how one or the other of them 
tends at various epochs of the stage to 
dominate the other two, and is yet held 
rigidly and rigorously in relation to 
them—here is a knotty problem that 
needs fresh study, a problem in 
zesthetics the surface of which has thus 
far scarcely been scratched. The per- 
fect theatre, one suspects, would result 
from a divine codrdination of these 
contributory and creative elements— 
the perfect play, the supreme interpre- 
ters, the audience of genius. But we 
should not forget that this coédrdina- 
tion cannot be consciously, nor by labori- 
ous effort, obtained. Theatrically speak- 
ing, the dramatist must be independent 
and uncompromising in~-his expres- 
sion. He must concede nothing to the 
audience nor to his interpreters. The 
same independence is likewise the pre- 
rogative of the actor. His creation is 
likewise independent, yet of an inde- 
pendence that in no way conflicts with 
the aim of the author, but intensifies 
and adds solidity and dynamic power 
to the living performance. The func- 
tion of the audience in this psychologi- 
cal experience is no less contributory; 
yet in a more complex, more involved 
fashion. The audience, we may ven- 
ture, like the actor, re-creates, re-in- 
terprets the conflict deployed by the 
author. The audience is the very soul 
of the theatre, as it is the very soil 
out of which the tradition of great 
drama or great acting must grow. 
The theatre of tomorrow, like the 
theatre of today, like the theatre of 
yesterday, must be the result of the 
interplay of these living and creative 
factors. We cannot have great popular 
dramatists, great actors, without great 
audiences. And so, finally, the prob- 
lem of the theatre becomes the problem 
of life. The outlook for the future, 
from this point of view, is not cheer- 
ful: our democratic audiences seem 
oy 


progressively inert, exploitable, lacking 
in discrimination and the critical 
spirit, duped by the press-agent and 
the voluntary log-roller, and exhibit- 
ing only the most feeble reactions to 
the meretricious proceedings that oc- 
cupy nine-tenths of the theatres of the 
world. 

These pessimistic thoughts, let us 
confess, have resulted from reading 
Mr. Macgowan’s amiable and optimis- 
tic eulogy of the modern theatrical 
engineer, mechanician, — electrician, 
scene painter, lighting expert, designer, 
decorator, director, régisseur, of those 
self-advertised pleonectic solipsists of 
the “new stagecraft” who would ban- 
ish author and actor from the theatre 
of tomorrow—and undoubtedly also 
would be glad to dispense with the 
audience. Mr. Macgowan writes of 
swinging stages, sliding stages, re- 
volving stages, sinking stages, plastic 
stages, shadow stages, of the Kuppel- 
horizont, of the Neu-Inszenierungen 
which enables the enterprising Ger- 
mans to “put over” “unser Shakes- 
peare.” Half of his big book, in fact, 
is devoted to the mechanics of the 
stage and the “new stage.” Only sec- 
ondary is his interest in the “new 
playhouse”; and almost as an after- 
thought he considers “the new play.” 
In his latter section, which is as near 
as Mr. Macgowan ever comes to the 
task of the dramatist, we read some as- 
tonishing statements—statements which 
lead us to believe that things are 
actually worse in our theatre than we 
had suspected. It suggests the ap- 
proach of the silly season in criticism. 
Here is one of our foremost metropoli- 
tan critics saying that the dialogue in 
the drama of the future “will go to the 
point sharply and briefly.” Has it 
ever failed to in any great play of the 
past? Moreover: “Something of the 
directness of the motion-picture sub- 
title or printed caption will invade the 
stage. Playwrights will come closer to 
the condensation of the advertising 
writer.” It will be, in short, “a frank 
and open discourse between the actor 
and his audience, a reaffirmation that 
this is a play which is being acted, a 
remarkable game between these two. 
. .. The dramatist of the future will 
think more in terms of color, design, 
movement, music, and less in words 
alone.” Poor Euripides! Poor Moliére! 
Poor Shakespeare! They could not 
condense like the modern writer of ad- 
vertising copy; they were lacking in 
the advantages of the cycloramas and 
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thousand-watt lamps which these for- 
ward-looking gentlemen tell us do so 
much to free the imagination and lib- 
erate the technique of our modern dra- 
matic Titans. The dramatist of the 
future will not think for whole hours 


in blank verse, suggests Mr. Mac- 
gowan. That, apparently, was the 
mistake Shakespeare made; though 


Mr. Macgowan, with a remarkable 
catholicity of taste, has a good word 
even for poor Will, who overcame the 
monotony of blank verse. “The fact 
that Shakespeare managed to do this, 
that he was able to give monotony to 
the monotonous te-tum te-tum te-tum 
te-tum te-tum of this verse form, is 
perhaps the gre«test tribute to his 
technical power.” 

It is not because this interpreter de- 
votes less space to the consideration 
of the dramatist than to the “new 
stagecraft” that he exposes the weak- 
ness of his vision. It is his perfunc- 
tory, superficial, and provincial con- 
ception of drama and the function of 
the dramatist that invalidates his 
thesis. In brief, he mistakes the effect 
for the cause. Contemporary preoc- 
cupation with scenery, lighting effects, 
mechanical and scenic perfection may 
be not the sign of a renaissance in the 
theatre, but of decadence. When the 
manager, the box-office, the press- 
agent, and even the director begin to 
assume a dictatorship over the dram- 
atist, the actor, and the audience, we 
may only conclude that the theatre is 
not functioning in a healthy fashion. 

Pretty colors, pretty lights, pretty 
costumes may be used to bribe and en- 
tice the audience into the playhouse. 
Thousand-watt lamps, “mediums,” 
“reflectors,” dimmers and _ borders—I 
cannot use these words with the facility 
and eloquence of Mr. Macgowan—may 
almost completely conceal deficiencies 
in acting and interpretation. But de- 
spite their brilliance they can never 
completely blind the intelligent audi- 
ence to +the poverty of expression 
of pretentious playwrights and _ill- 
equipped actors. For it is the true 
function of the theatre—yesterday, to- 
day, and tomorrow—to stimulate the 
audience to the re-creation of the ex- 
perience of the dramatist himself. In 
coming under the spell of great drama 
through the theatrical experience we 
in the audiences undergo a vicarious 
adventure. The only true dramatist is 
he who extends the frontiers of the 
imagination, who leads us into the un- 
known territory of the spirit, and whe 
thus confers upon the least of us, tem- 
porarily at least, something of his own 
greatness. 

Let us hope that the theatre of to- 
morrow may attain the greatness of 
the theatre of the Greeks, the theatre 
of Moliére and Corneille, the theatre 
of Shakespeare—the theatre of the 
great undying tradition. 

ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 


A new edition has been published of 
H. Addington Bruces dramatic biogra- 
phy of Daniel Boone, called “Daniel 
Boone and the Wilderness Road” (Mac- 
millan, $1.75). 
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The Future of the 


Farmers’ Movement 


Perils That Threaten It, As 
Seen By Its Leaders 


HAT do the leaders of the Farm 
Bureau Movement really think 
about its chances for success or 

failure? Their speeches and their 
“publicity” have made fairly plain the 
larger objects they aim at accomplish- 
ing. The swift rise to supremacy of 
the agricultural bloc in Congress, and 
the enthusiastic support of the move- 
ment that appears to come from the 
whole mass of the country’s farmers, 
gives a first impression of a tide so 
strong that it can override all probable 
obstacles in the immediate future. The 
rest of the country looks on this present 
culmination of the agrarian crusade in 
astonishment by no means unmixed 
with apprehension. How can the non- 
farmers make a forecast of what is 
coming out of all this sudden overturn? 
Actual heart-to-heart talk with the 
farm leaders themselves might disclose 
what those leaders themselves fear 
most; and in proportion as those lead- 
ers were shrewd and far-seeing, their 
fears would be illuminating to the out- 
sider—a statement of them might well 
offer the best basis for a forecast. 

Something surprisingly like such a 
confidential talk, with its natural dis- 
closures, now comes to the general pub- 
lic in O. M. Kile’s book on the Farm 
Bureau Movement.*: Mr. Kile was as- 
sistant Washington representative of 
the Farm Bureau Federation, when its 
office at the Capital was first opened, 
and later was secretary of the Farmers’ 
Marketing Committee of Seventeen 
which dealt with the national organizing 
of farmers’ grain marketing. His book 
shows him to be familiar with the his- 
tory of earlier farmers’ movements and 
with the causes that wrecked most of 
them. He also “knows His farmers.” 
And while his knowledge of business is 
perceptibly less sufficient, he knows at 
least enough of it to make him appre- 
hensive of certain definite sorts of fail- 
ure in the Federation’s undertakings. 
His own relation to the movement, to- 
gether with President Howard’s intro- 
duction to the book, give Mr. Kile’s 
work almost official standing, as a state- 
ment of farm leaders’ views of future 
possibilities. 

Three main sources of danger to the 
Federation are outlined by Mr. Kile. 
The danger that fits most closely with 
popular expectation is the possibility 
that the Congressional bloc will develop 
into a political party. This tendency 
seemed already to have shown itself in 
the “mention” of Senator (now Judge) 
Kenyon of Iowa, leader of the Sena- 
torial bloc, for President. Mr. Kile, and 
presumably the wiser leaders of the 
farm movement, fear such a develop- 
ment. Partisan political activity has 


*THeE FARM BurREAU MOVEMENT. By O. 
M. Kile. With introduction by J. R. 
Howard. New York: Macmillan. 
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of your teeth—combat the film 


If you are brushing you teeth in a 
wrong way, learn what this new way 
means. 


Authorities now advise it. Leading 
dentists everywhere are urging its daily 
use. Millions of people employ it. 


Make this ten-day test and let the 
results show you what really clean 
teeth mean. 


That dingy film 


Film is what clouds the teeth’s 
beauty. It causes most tooth troubles. 
Countless teeth discolor and decay be- 


cause the old ways of brushing do not 


effectively fight film. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. That is what discolors—not the 
teeth. 

Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Ways to end it 


Dental science has in late years found 
two ways to fight film. It has proved 
them by careful tests. Now they are 
embodied in a new-day tooth-paste— 
called Pepsodent—for daily application. 





PAT. OFF. 


Péepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest author- 
ities, and now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere. All druggists 
supply the large tubes. 





Dentists here and abroad now advise 
it. It is now bringing a new dental era 
to some 40 races of people. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent brings three other effects, 
natural and very important. 


It multiplies the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits. They 
may otherwise cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 

Thus every use does five things which 
dental authorities now regard as es- 
sential. 


You'll quickly see 


A 10-day tube of Pepsodent is sent 
to all who ask. That shows the de- 
lightful effects. In a week you will 
realize that this method means much 
to you and yours. 

Send the coupon for it. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

Watch all the effects, then read the 
reasons in our book. That test may 
lead to life-long benefits. Cut out the 
coupon now. 
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always wrecked earlier farmers’ organ- 
izations that indulged in it. The pres- 
ent movement believes in political ac- 
tion by the method of capturing both 
parties and forcing them to pass such 
legislation as the farmers want. But 
partisan action of this sort is clearly 
seen ‘to be dangerous. As soon as a 
party organization is set up, and suc- 
cesses in legislation are attained, loy- 
alty shifts from the creating farm or- 
ganizations to the party; and then, 
between manipulation by politicians and 
irrepressible personal prejudices and 
antagonisms, the wreck of the party 
organization follows. This seenzs to be 
due, in part, to the famous “individual- 
ism” of the farmer—a trait whose 
often obstructive consequences are fully 
noted by Mr. Kile in connection with 
coéperative marketing plans. 
“Sectionalism” is another source of 
serious danger to which Mr. Kile gives 
prominence. And this is perhaps the 
place to note that in Mr. Kile’s book 
there are frequent little discrepancies 
in the discussions of the same topics in 
different parts of the book that a more 
practiced and less sincere propagandist 
might have avoided. As the book stands, 
these occasional naiveties are suggest- 
tive evidence. Speaking, early in his 
account, of how the Farmers’ Union 
made economic effort the basis of its 


appeal, he says: “This in itself has © 


never proved a satisfactory basis for a 
national agricultural organization. It 
can be but sectional, at best, since crop 
interests are sectional.” 

In point of fact, sectionalism, of a 
sort that promises to be of increasing 
importance, cropped up at the first con- 
ference which undertook to form a na- 
tional federation of Farm Bureaus. It 
is perhaps important to note (how im- 
portant, future developments will have 
to disclose) that the first County Farm 
Bureau of the type on which the present 
national Federation stands, was organ- 
ized in Broome County, N. Y., in March, 
1911. The first State Federation of 
farm bureaus also arose in New York, 
in 1917. At the Chicago meeting of No- 
vember, 1919, delegates from twenty- 
eight States attempted to organize a 
national body, and at that meeting 
“sectionalism’”’ came sharply to the 
front. The Middle West was strongly 
for radical action, while the States of 
the outside fringe (including New 
York) favored a mainly educational 
campaign. Various compromises were 
made for the sake of getting a national 
organization, but it was March of 1920 
before a satisfactory basis was reached. 
After this the national body supplied 
funds and agents for intensive State 
membership campaigns modeled on the 
Liberty Loan drives, and in a short 
time forty-four States were represented 
in the Federation. The bulk of the 
membership remains Middle Western, 
with all that that fact implies in the 
light of past experience. 

Still another serious danger Mr. Kile 
sees in the possible failure of one of the 
larger marketing plans that have been 
launched under the auspices of the Fed- 
eration—such, notably, as the United 
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States Grain Growers, Inc. The Feder- 
ation has wisely avoided the error made 
by earlier organizations, and has sepa- 
rated the actual conduct of these under- 
takings from the national body itself, 
handing them over to independent 
agencies. Yet Mr. Kile confesses that 
a radical failure of any of these would 
probably. so shake confidence in the gen- 
eral movement as to cripple it. 

Among the protective excellencies of 
the Federation plans Mr. Kile empha- 
sizes a definite, active programme of 
work—there must always be something 
doing to hold the interest of members. 
But here also is probably a_ serious 
peril. “The membership is loyally sup- 
porting the organization as yet,” says 
Mr. Kile, “but is awaiting redemption 
of the ofttimes too rosy promises of so- 
licitors.” There is a saying, perhaps 
recently revived, that “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like excess”; and it would seem 
to be a natural fear that this might lead 
the Federation into impossible under- 
takings ventured upon in the hope of 
satisfying a membership that in the eco- 
nomic nature of things cannot be satis- 
fied quickly by anything that is sound. 

Those who wish to understand the 
Farm Bureau Movement will be well 
repaid by reading Mr. Kile’s book. It 
is much less explicit than it might be in 
dealing with the hardships under which 
the farmers now labor. It shadows out, 
rather vaguely, it must be confessed, 
the large ideas of the farmers as to the 
reshaping of commercial practices and 
economic conditions through legislative 
and coéperative action. It seems to this 
reviewer plainly to overestimate the de- 
gree and amount of change that is pos- 
sible; but that is a matter partly of 
judgment, and, as Mr. Kile asserts, 
largely of management. 

BENJAMIN BAKER 


Remarkable Remarks 


PRESIDENT HAaRDING—Democracy has 
come to its great trial. 

Rev. WixBur F. Crarrs—The Arbuckle 
case is not exceptional. j 

VICENTE Brasco IBANEZ—The bet is un- 
known in the Spanish bull ring. 
FRANKLIN P. ADAMS—We hereby join 
in the propaganda against propaganda. 

Sir JAMES CANTLIE, M.D.—Of all sports 
swimming is the most detrimental phys- 
ically. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—Capital must realize 
that a little more of the profits must go 
to the workers. 


Otto H. KaHN—In America women are 


an ornament, in England they are an ob-! 


ject, in France they are a passion. 


NICHOLAS Murray ButTLER—No incon- 
siderable part of the community now lives 
by regulating the habits or activities of the 
vast majority. 


MELVILLE BE. STONE—It is almost as 
difficult to name the conspicuous members 
of the Senate as to repeat the words of 
the National Anthem. 


J. M. Hauser, vice-president Newark 
Board of Education—How can high school 
young men keep their minds on their 
Studies when they are surrounded by a lot 
of bob-haired girls with bare knees? 
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ORTY-THREE years ago Alezander Graham Bell, the in- 
ventor of the telephone, wrote this inspired forecast: ‘‘It és 
conceivable that cabies of telephone wires could be laid under- 


ground or sus: 


led overhead, communicating by branch wires 


with private dwellings, country houses, shops, manufacturers, etc., 
and a man in one part of the country may communicate by word 


of mouth with another in a distant 


cS <a 
At the right, an old print of Bell lecturing on telephony, 1877, 


Foresight 


More than forty years ago, 
when the telephone was still in its 
experimental stage, with but a few. 
wires strung around Boston, the 
men back of the undertaking fore- 
saw a universal system of com- 
munication that would have its 
influence upon all phases of our 
social and commercial life. 


They had a plan of organiza- 
tion capable of expansion to meet 
the growth they foresaw; and their 
wisdom is borne out by the fact 
that that plan which they estab- 
lished when telephones were 
numbered by dozens is efficient 
now when telephones are num- 


bered by millions. 
This foresight has advanced the 


scientific development of the art of 
telephony to meet the multiplied 


public requirements. It has pro- 
vided for funds essential to the 
construction of plant; for the pur- 
chase of the best materials on the 
most advantageous terms; for the 
training of employees to insure 
skilled operators; for the extension 
of service in anticipation of growth, 
with the purpose that no need 
which can be foreseen and met 


will find the Bell System unpre- 
pared, 


The foresight of the early 
pioneers has been developed into 
a science during the years which 
have elapsed, so that the planning 
of future operations has become a 
function of the Bell System. This 
is why the people of the United 
States have the most efficient and 
most economical telephone service 
in the world. 


* BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


toward Better Service 








EpucatTion} 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
respondence. Begin any time. 


: Ohe University of Chicagn ; 


Division 6, Chicago, mj 
WANTED IN 
BAN 
ks are employing hundreds of women in every depart- 
ke work Teal 


Ban 
ment of bank work, even up to cashier. The work is 


for w ---¢] 4 it, c ial, wit e 
Lanen beanet f Ca ta) ontee. ed A ramen chron. 
Finance 57 McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0. 














BineMnoe DL AY Gussistls ts 
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strel Opening.Choruses, Darky Plays. Cat: i" pd 
T. 8, DENISON & 00., 628 So. Wabesh, Depts 8 CiilOngD 


“One of the Most Stimu- 
lating Factors in Ameri- 
can Intellectual Life” 


is what many distinguished Ameri- 
can and foreign authors have called 
the MODERN LIBRARY. Nearly 
100 titles; Hand Bound Limp 
Croft Leather, at the low price of 
95 cts.each. 32-page Catalogue sent 
on request. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


115 West 40th St. New York 
RR ea ER! 
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4 Trainload of Books 


What Clarkson is Doing 

for the Book Buyer 

In several hundred thousand 
Libraries, in the homes of people 
in every walk of life—from the 
day laborer to the college pro- 
fessor and high government of- 
ficial, from the persons who buy 
a few books of popular fiction to 
the persons who pride themselves 
on having the complete works 
of all standard authors in De 
Luxe Sets artistically printed 
and bound—almost every 
book was bought from me. 
Because I have no agents and sell you just 










Why? 
the book you want——all new—many at a saving of 
You examine the books in 
our own home for five days before paying for them. 


_ from 50 to 90 per cent. 
f not satisfied, return at my expense—owe me 
nothing. 


I SUPPLY ANY BOOK IN or 
ample Prices—Write 
Cubist Art, Publisher’s Price $1.00, me Price 35c. 
Famous Pictures, 350 Reproductions World’s Great 
i Publisher’s Price $6.00, Our Price 


Encyclopedia of Quotations, $1.9 
Famous pore, Fg Great a’ Worth $5.00, 
Our Price $2. 
Shakespeare BA - 400 illustrations, Only $1.95. 
Drawing Made Easy, Lederer, $1.75. 
—— of Poetry, Over 1,000 of World’s Best 
oems 
World’s Greatest Music Book, more than 1,000 popu- 
lar and classical selections, 
1,000 Ways to Find and Qualify “Yourself for a 
Position, 50c. 
Sexual Knowledge, Dr. Hall, $1.00. 
Instructor Library (100 books for ei. $12.00. 
Jiu-Jitsu, or Art of Self-Defense, $1. 
Foundation Library, 43 volumes, Publisher's Price 
$50.00, Our Price $17.92. 
Here are De Luxe Sets, Morocco Bound, complete 
works, many of them at less than 25 cents on the 
dollar. Hugo, Kipling, Poe, Eliot, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Stevenson and scores of others. 
Get My Big New Catalogue 
My new catalogue, sent free for the asking, tells you 
how to save 50 0 per cent. on thousands of 
books. Hundreds of sets and thousands of single 
volumes listed. Every book is new, fresh and 
guaranteed to please you—you to be the judge. I 
do not quibble—I would rather have a book or set 
of books returned at my expense than to have a dis- 
satisfied customer. Write today. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
214 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 




















Free Proof 
That You 
Can Hear! 


The wonderful, im- 
proved Acousticon has 
now enabled nearly 
500,000 deaf people to hear, We are sure it 
will do the same for you; are so absolutely 
certain of it that weare eager tosend you the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but 
ask for your free trial. No money to pay, 
no red tape, no reservation to this offer. 
Our confidence in the present Acousticon is 
so complete that we will gladly take all the 
risk in proving, beyond any doubt, that the 


Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 


The new Acousticon has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be dupli- 
cated, so no matter what you have ever 
tried, just ask for a free trial of the New 
Acousticon. You’ll get it promptly, and if 
it doesn’t make you hear, return it and 
you will owe us nothing—not one cent. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1320 Candler Building 220 W. 42 St., N. Y. City 



















HE Independent and the Weekly Review 

invites inquiries from its readers pertain- 

ing to travel for pleasure, health or busi- 
ness; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land 
and sea, European tours, etc, This department 
is under the supervision of an expert who has 
personally made many of the trips she recom- 
mends, and is able to speak from intimate knowl- 
edge of transportation lines, hotels, resorts, etc. 
Reservations will be made for you and tickets 
purchased if you desire, 
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The Bankers Say— 


American banks are widely equipped 
with expert special staffs for the system- 
atic study of basic conditions in all phases 
of business, under the direction of ex- 
perienced bank officers. A composite digest 
of the highly valuable analyses issued cur- 
rently by these departments will be pre- 
sented on this page aS an aid to our read- 
ers in forming.their business judgments, 


UMEROUS signs of improving 
commodity movements, carrying 
forward the general financial better- 
ments of the past year of price and 
credit deflation and giving promise of 
greater activity ahead, are cited by 
leading banks in many sections. of the 
country in their current business discus- 
sions. Agricultural conditions are gen- 
erally reported as favorable; a growing 
volume of buying by the farmers is 
forecast as good crops place them in 
funds to satisfy needs deferred by im- 
paired purchasing power; retail mer- 
chants are reported as low in stocks, 
which require replenishment; whole- 
salers and manufacturers in some sec- 
tions report growing orders for future 
delivery. At the same time conditions 
are diverse and the banks are measured 
in their optimism, seeing need for fur- 
ther reductions in freight rates and 
certain classes of wages, better align- 
ment in prices, and other corrections of 
maladjustments that will make return 
to normal activity slow. 

The Girard Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, in its business letter says that 
1922 will demand courage, patience, and 
industry to triumph over business and 
financial difficulties, with further defia- 
tion toward pre-war conditions most 
severe upon war-expanded industries 
now faced with decreased demand. 
“They suffer the further handicap of 
wages still far above the level of 1914, 
while the productiveness of labor per 
hour is far below the standard of ten 
years ago. But this last element tends 
to disappear as the demand for labor 
lessens. Last year saw a partial cure 
of that evil, and 1922 promises to see 
this country more nearly approach the 
old standards of a fair hour’s work for 
a fair hour’s pay.” 

The Commonwealth Trust Company 
of Boston says that, having passed 
through the depression, we are entering 
a period of recovery. “It is just as well 
to admit, however, that in no trade or 
productive occupation can progress 
toward great activity be otherwise 
than slow, and perhaps in some direc- 
tions it is going to continue for a long 
time to be discouragingly slow.” 

“The real basis for confidence in the 
course of business in 1922 is now clear,” 
says the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York. “Notwithstanding the se- 
vere depression during the past year, 
purchases by the American people in 
terms of physical volume were sufficient 
to absorb to a large extent accumulated 
stocks, so that a gradual increase in 
output of many classes of manufactures 
may be expected. Future needs must 
be supplied primarily from current 
production. This.means greater business 


activity and explains the expansion in 
manufactures which has taken place in 
recent weeks.” 

Emphasis is placed on the effects 
upon American business of world con- 
ditions by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, which says: “The finan- 
cial and commercial interrelations of 
nations are so comprehensive and in- 
tricate that no country, however favor- 
able its domestic conditions, can, in.a 
world-wide readjustment, escape the ill 
effects of economic derangement else- 
where. Nevertheless, American busi- 
ness activity in general has been for 
some months gradually emerging from 
the trough of depression.” 

The main improvement, believes the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
New York, which sees “business getting 
a little better every day,” is due to a 
“steady increase in the volume of hand- 
to-mouth buying as a result of the grad- 
ual elimination of surplus stocks. This 
minute but growing improvement is 
slowly rebuilding confidence in the price 
basis.” 

While diligent search for panaceas 
for the world’s business troubles has 
shown that there is no such thing, it has 
resulted in “a greater understanding of 
world economic problems that is a clear 
gain,” comments the New York Trust 
Company. “The most hopeful feature 
of the present situation is that without 
panaceas some of the nations which suf- 
fered most as a result of the war are 
already proving that they can, if given 
time, rehabilitate themselves, and are 
already making real progress in this di- 
rection.” Evidence shows that “with- 
out any artificial stimulant or interna- 
tional plan real progress is being made 
in repairing the world’s economic struc- 
ture by hard work and tried out meth- 
ods. It is in this spirit that the world 
has already set out on the long road to 
prosperity.” 

_ “The purchasing power of the farmer 
is a fundamental factor in the business 
situation in the United States. As im- 
portant as all the great urban consump- 
tion centres combined are the rural dis- 
tricts,” says the bulletin of the Chemi- 
cal National Bank of New York, which, 
by an elaborate statistical comparison 
of yield, money value, and commodity 
value of leading crops, shows that 
farmer purchasing power for 1921 was 
only 52 per cent. of that for 1919. “Un- 
equal price variations mean impaired 
purchasing power. Impairment of pur- 
chasing power as extreme as that indi- 
cated above means business depression. 
One of the essential requirements for 


full recovery is the lessening of the in-' 


equalities in present price relations.” 
Passing from these banks of the At- 
lantic seaboard cities to the mid-conti- 
nent business centres—the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago says year-end re- 
ports demonstrate the continued up- 
ward movement of’ business and indi- 
cate gradual restoration to normal con- 
ditions. Freight rates continue as a dis- 


turbing factor, due to the belief that | 
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reductions already announced as affect- 
ing some commodities may be much 
more widely extended in the near fu- 
ture. The relatively lower prices which 
have been realized for both cereals and 
cotton have proved discouraging to 
trade in the agricultural districts. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis finds 
trade better in respect to sales for for- 
ward shipment. The first two weeks in 
January were marked by a decided im- 
provement both in tone and in actual! vol- 
ume of business, orders received giving 
an excellent showing for early spring 
delivery. The purchasing power of the 
people in the district is reported lower 
than it has been since 1914 and no ma- 
terial change can be expected until new 
resources are created by new crops With 
nature assisting liberally, next fall 
should mark a definite return to normal. 
The k'ederal Keserve Bank of Dallas, 
Tex., sees the agricultural outlook for 
the year as very encouraging. The 
prospect for heavy business next fall is 
reported to be good. The farmers are 
so situated that it will be necessary for 
them to limit their purchases until an- 
other crop is assured. This holding off 
will make necessary larger purchases 
than usual ne ¢ fall. 

In the Far West the American Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco says: 
“The consensus is that the worst is over, 
the coming year should be better than 
the last, that improvement will come 
about very gradually and with no sud- 
den or remarkable burst of activity. It 
is conceded that the financial situation 
in America is very satisfactory, in 
marked contrast with most European 
countries, where it is highly unsatisfac- 
tory, that unemployment is waning, and 
that prospects tor profitable manufac- 
turing and merchandising operations 
are improving. Agriculture and live 
stock are ‘coming back’ and better 
prices to the farmer are anticipated.” 

From academic circles comes a gen- 
eral corroboration of what the bankers 
say, the weekly letter of the Harvard 
Economic Service saying that “the 


forces making for increased production |. 


continue to gather strength. In a year 
such as 1921, stocks decline and needs 
accumulate. Many markets have for 
months been convalescing. Some now 
manifest an interest in future business. 
Of course, there are serious deterrents 
—incomplete liquidation, unadjusted 
wages, agricultural distress, interna- 
tional confusion. But the process of 
readjustment proceeds nevertheless. 
Unsatisfactory margins of profits do 
not preclude an increase of business. In 
fact, following depressions, an expan- 
sion of output ordinarily precedes a 
rise in prices. The increase of the vol- 
ume of manufacture from August to 
October is significant. If November 
and December showed no further rise 
—in fact, a slight decline—the explana- 
tion is to be found largely in seasonal 
influences. A slackening of industrial 
pace is characteristic of mid-winter. 
But with the opening of the new year a 
further upward movement is in order, 
even if a-rapid acceleration of produc- 
tion is hardly to be expected.” 
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read. 


and perhaps enlightened. 


Language of Handwriting, 


HERALD SQUARE 


Yow aw honewn |“ 


Your handwriting may assume one of many shapes. 
Whatever it is, through it your character may be 
If you would know more about your friends, 
study their handwriting—you wil] be interested 


The books listed below will tell you how. 


How to Read Character, M. H. Booth 


Practical Graphology, L. Rice 
What Handwriting Indicates, J. Rexford 


Macy’s—Main Floor, 35th St., Rear 


LH Macy Ve 


54c 
84c 
$1.24 
$1.49 


R. D. Stocker | 


NEW YORK 



























Kunderd’s Marvelous 
Ruffled Gladioli 


Something entirely new. Far 
removed from common sorts in 
size and coloring, their ruffled 
beauty will make your garden 
distinctive. 

Our 1922 catalog describes 
many varieties never before in- 
troduced and illustrates 19 in 
natural colors. 52 pages of 
Gladioli descriptions and cul- 
tural helps; sent free. 

A. E. KUNDERD 

The eee of the Ruffled 


iolus 
Box 5, 


2 SEXUAL 
a] KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D.,Ph.D. 
iH SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and ‘ 
Every young wife should know 
POSTPAID What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain _ Cloth binding —320 pages— many illustrations 
Table of contents & commendations 


wrapper on request 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 258 Winston Bldg. Philadelphia 

















WRITE For Pay for newspapers and magazines. 
Correspondents and story writers make 
big money. by 


Copyright book telling how sent FR 
editor on request. PRESS REPORTING SYNDICATE, 
073 TIMES BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Dept. 128, 





Has been enlarged and improved and spe- 


cial care taken to make it the best we have 
ever issued, Especially designed to help 
the amateur as well as the professional 
gardener, whether his specialty be Vegeta- 
bles or Flowers. 

A large, comprehensive, handsomely il- 
lustrated book, showing in colors and photo- 
engravings many of the varieties offered, 
and giving cultural directions which assure 
a successful garden. 


The EIGHTY-FOURTH edition of DREER’S 
GARDEN BOOK contains 224 pages, eight color 
plates, besides numerous photographie reproduc- 
ions. It offers the best Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds; Lawn Grass and Agricultural Seeds; Garden 
Requisites; Plants of all kinds, including the newest 
Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc. 


Write today for a copy which will be mailed 
free if you mention this publication, 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















St. Louis, Mo. 


DIVIDEND 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 3v. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 64. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the a First Preferred and 
Original Preferred Capital Stock of the Company 
will be paid on February 15, 1922, to shareholders 
of record at close of business January 31, 1922. 
The transfer books will not be closed and checks 
will be mailed from the office of the company in 
time to reach stockholders on the date they are 

payable, A. F, HOCKENBEAMER 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 





San Francisco, California, 
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ay See 
Do You Understand the 


Far-Eastern Question? 


READ THESE THREE BOOKS 
By G. ZAY WOOD 


A Chinese Authority 
The Twenty-One Demands 


This book shows and explains the unjust character 
of Japan’s demands made at a time when China 
was not in a position to resist their imposition— 
giving a concise, comprehensive account of the 
presentation of the demands, This is the only 
book that tells the whole story. $2.00 


Chino-Japanese Treaties of 
May 25, 1915 


A book which analyzes the treaties which were 
forced upon the Chinese Republic despite its vigor- 
ous protest. Shows the legal, political, economic 
and moral reasons for the abrogation of these 
treaties, $2.00 


China, the United States and the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance 


Here is a work crammed with information of a 
valuable and unusual sort—the only book on the 
or oat —— to all students of inter- 
national politics, $2.00 








At All Booksellers 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 158 Fifth Ave., New York 
Sa a a 











{JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES’ 


A Revision | 
of the Treaty 


A SEQUEL TO “THE ECONOMIC 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE PEACE” 








As vital to the formation of public 
opinion and policies as his former 
book. An account of the European 
situation of the last two years: in 
which Mr. Keynes gives unquestion- 
able proof of his charges against the 
Allied leaders and makes definite 
suggestions for the settlement of the 
economic chaos of the world today. 

$2.00, by mail $2.15 


(HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
1 W. 47th St., New York 

















Joanna Godden 
By Sheila Kaye Smith 


The latest—and best—work 
of England’s greatest living 
novelist, the author of 
“Tamarisk Town,” “The Four 
Roads,” and “Green Apple 
Harvest,” etc. 


$2.00 at any bookshop 
-E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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H] A History of European and fri 


American Sculpture 
By Chandler R. Post 


Two handsome octavo volumes illus- 
trated by 205 full-page half-tones; 
traces the history of sculpture in 
Europe from the early Christian pe- 
riod and of all American sculpture. 


$15 at all bookshops 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


7 Randall Hall 15 West 44th Street 
















Cambridge, Mass. New York City 
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This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


I. The Fisherman’s Path. : 

1. Mr. Utter’s essay is especially delightful 
because of its spirit. What is that spirit? 

2. By what means does the writer communi- 
cate his feeling? Just what does he make 
the reader wish to enjoy? 

8. Explain in what respects the article dif- 
fers from formal, informational articles on 
fishing, or tramping, or out-door life. 

4. What effects did Mr. Utter wish to pro- 
duce on the reader? 

5. What do you notice, in the essay, concern- 
ing introduction, development, and con- 
clusion ? 

6. Read aloud any paragraph of the essay. 
What do you notice with regard to the 
sentences? How do the sentences differ 
from those in ordinary newspaper articles? 

7. Read aloud any one sentence that you 
think especially well-written. What gives 
the sentence its excellent quality? 

8. Make a list of a dozen or more effective 
combinations of noun and adjective. How 
do the words differ from the words that 
you yourself are accustomed to use? Why 
did the writer select the types of words 
that he employs? 

9. Make a list of a dozen or more words that 
you have never noticed before. Give the 
meaning of every word that you select. 
What is the value of every such word in 
contributing to the spirit of the essay? 

10. Read aloud at least five sentences contain- 
ing figures of speech. Tell what every 
figure of speech means. Why did the 
writer use figurative language? 

11. What does the essay tell you about the 
personality of the writer? Are you in- 
terested, more or less, in the passages that 
tell most about the writer? 

12. What proportion of the essay is descrip- 
tion? Comment on the writer’s use of de- 
tail in description. 

13. Read aloud the paragraph that you be- 
‘lieve produces the best effect by means of 
description. 

14. What is the effect of the last sentence? 
What is the relation of that sentence to 
the spirit of the essay? 

15. What do you learn from “The Fisherman’s 
Path” concerning the nature of the 
“Essay” as a literary type? 

16. Write a short and somewhat similar essay 
on some subject in which you are keenly 
interested. 

Il. Histori¢ Glimpses. 

1. Write a series of character sketches based 
on the various songs. 

2. You have read ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” As- 
sociate one of the songs with a character 
in that book. Narrate the circumstances 


under which you imagine that the char-° 


acter sang the song you select. Make your 
work such that your story might be added 
to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

iil. Drama. ; 

1. What two attitudes toward the drama are 
presented by the author of “The Theatre 
of Tomorrow” and by the critic who re- 
views that book? Which attitude is most 
in accord with what you have been taught 
in your study of Shakespeare? 

2. In what respects does the modern theatre 
differ from the theatre of Shakespeare? 

8. Explain the following sentence: ‘“Con- 
temporary preoccupation with  scerery, 
lighting effects, mechanical and scenic per- 
fection, may be not the sign of a renais- 
sance in the theatre, but of decadence.” 

4. What does the critic mean when he says: 
“The true function of the theatre is to 
stimulate the audience to the re-creation 
of the experience of the dramatist him- 
self?” . 

5. Explain how Shakespeare illustrates the 
following: ‘‘The true dramatist is he who 
extends the frontiers of the imagination, 
who leads us into the territory of the 
spirit, and who confers on us something of 
his own greatness.” : 

IV. An Essay in Eugenics. 

1. Study the third paragraph as an illustra- 
tion of a paragraph of contrast. What is 
contrasted? By what method did the 
writer present the contrast? 

2. Classify every sentence in the paragraph, 
both grammatically and rhetorically. 


V. The Mardi Gras. 

1. In what English classic is the “Crew of 
Comus” mentioned? Why are Comus and 
his followers suitable characters’ for a 
Mardi Gras? 


History, Civics and 
Economizs 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A. M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


1. A Landmark in Human Progress, The 
Story of the Week. 

1. Summarize the “extraordinary record of 
work - accomplished” by the Conference. 

2. Explain the “method of diplomacy that 
holds out a brighter promise for peace 
among nations” and show why it is con- 
sidered promising. 

3. If possible, get the actual text of the 
treaties made as a result of the Confer- 
ence, of Japan’s statement on the Twenty- 
one Demands, and of the American and 
Japanese statements about Siberia, and ex- 
plain the settlements in as much detail as 
you have time. 

4. What was “the iniquitous arrangement 
consented to by President Wilson at Paris” 
and how does this settlement right the 
wrong? 

5. Look up the full history of the American 
policy of the Open Door in vwuaina and de- 
cide how successful we have been in realiz- 
ing the policy. 

6. In what respects do the achievements of 
the Conference “fall short of the ideal’? 

7. To what do you attribute the success of 

the Conference? 

The Bolshevist Advance on India. 

1. Show to what extent and how Russia under 
the Czars had gained control of the regions 
mentioned here. 

2. ‘to what extent was India an objective of 
the Czars? Show how England had been 
concerned about this. 

38. On a map locate the countries, strategic 
centres, and important lines of communi- 
cation mentioned here. 

4. Summarize ‘‘the achievements of Bolshe- 
vism in the Middle East.” 

5. What do you think is the bearing of this 
situation upon Lloyd George’s trade agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia and his Russian 
policy in relation to the Genoa Conference? 

Ill. Peace and War in the Coal Industry. 

(a) Look up the important coal fields of the 
country, locate them on a map, and de- 
scribe how they differ. (b) State Senator 
Kenyon’s scheme for regulating the indus- 
try. Explain the reasons for the editor's 
disapproval of the scheme. (c) Define “a 
public utility” and show why “coal is a 
public utility.” (d) To what extent is 
there a monopoly in the coal industry now? 


IV. Two-Thirds or Majority, Story of the 
Week 


(a) Explain the advantages and disadvantages 
of our method of treaty ratification. Com- 
pare it with the methods of Engiand and 
France. (b) What other powers of the 
Senate are illustrated in this issue? Why 
were they given the Senate? (c) Explain 
“two-party system.’”’ Compare it with the 
party systems of England at present and 
of the chief countries of Europe. 

V. Transportation—The Story of the Week. 

(a) Describe the needs and problems of the 
railroads mentioned here. (b) What 
opinions on railroad legislation are given? 
(c) Review the St. Lawrence Project and 
explain the transportation problem which 
it and its rival would help solve. 

VI. The National Agricultural Conference, 
The Future of the Farmers’ Movement. 

(a) Summarize the resolutions of the National 
Agricultural Conference. What is the sig- 
nificance of the Conference? (b) What are 
the dan.ers to the Farm Bureau Movement 
mentioned here? (c) What are the ac- 
complishments of the Bureau so far? 

Vil. The Bankers Say— 

1, Summarize the chief elements of the eco- 
nomic situation upon which there is gen- 
eral agreement. 

Vill. Van Loon—Historian. 

1, From this review do you think you would 
like to get “The Story of Mankind” from 
the library? 

1X. What May Happen In Germany. 

(a) Explain the difference between the vertical 
and .the horizontal trust. Which has been 
the prevalent type in the United States? 
(b) Why has the trust movement gone so 
much farther in Germany than in the 
United States? {c) Explain the terms 
upon which the German industrial mag- 
nates will bring their resources to aid in 
reparations payments. (d) State your 
understanding of the author‘s presentation 
of “industrial autocracy, industrial com- 
munism, industrial nationalism, or indus- 
trial internationalism.” 











